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“GOODBYE TO WESTERN CULT- 
URE” by Norman Douglas; Harper 
and Brothers, New York; Mussons, 
Toronto; 241 pages; $3.50. 


RAVELLED Englishmen 
roughly divided into two cate- 
gories—those who wonder why they 
ever left England and those who kick 
themselves because they didn’t do it 


may be 


long ago. Mr. Norman Douglas is 
emphatically one of the latter. As 
the title of his book suggests, Mr. 


Douglas has had enough of the effete 
civilisation of the West. India, 
where, in Kipling’s inspiring words 
‘“‘a man can raise a thirst’’ is now his 
spiritual home. Yet, to be quite fair 
to Mr. Douglas, it is not so much the 
difficulty of raising a thirst that em- 
bitters him against England: it is 
rather the impossibility, the said 
thirst once raised, of quenching it 
when and where he likes. So, in 
properly shocked accents he informs 
us that “titled folk, V.C.’s and Par- 
liamentarians”’ had their names tak- 
en by the London police for drinking 
champagne Chez Victor after mid- 
night and that the Prime Minister of 
England cannot get a whisky and 
soda at the Athenaeum after 11.15 
p.m. Poor Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 
They do these things better in India. 
* 

Taking as his text ‘‘Mother India,”’ 
Mr. Douglas treats us to a series of 
highly entertaining commentaries the 
object of which is to show that there 
is no Wastern institution, however 
idiotic or however damnable, which 
has not its Western counterpart. 
Whilst it is of course not necessary 
to take Mr. Douglas any more seri- 
ously than he takes himself, it might 
be suggested that some of his paral- 


lels are, to put it mildly, a little 
forced. Even the most confirmed 


Gandhist for instance will disagree 
with the author’s thesis that ‘‘in the 
whole course of history the most 
brutal enslaver of women has been 
Christianity.’’ Mr. Douglas’s com- 
parative method is extremely nafve 
for when he finds himself at a loss 
for an example to illustrate European 
degeneracy he quietly slips back 
some hundred years and adduces 
arguments from the Fathers to show 
that the Western attitude towards 
women is as benighted as that of the 
Hindu. On the other hand, 
in dealing with the question of child 


modern 


marriage Mr. Douglas states facts 
that offer food for furious thought. 
In England a boy of fourteen may 


wed a girl of twelve: in Turkey the 
marriage for both sexes is fifteen, in 
China it is sixteen. So too, his sta- 
tistics of venereal disease in France, 
to select only one European country, 
justify Mr. Douglas’s inference that 
the West can ill afford to criticize 
the East on this score. 
2 

It is a pity that this book has no 
coherence. Mr. Douglas touches on 
many topics of profound interest but 
has an irritating habit of leaving 
his reader completely in the dark as 
final Take for 
ample the question of 
The author’ whole-heartedly 


demns our Western 


to his opinions. ex- 
education. 
con- 
educational 
tem exactly as did Rousseau in his 
the Arts 
hundred 
Education, according to 


sys- 
paradoxical ‘‘Discourse 
and 
years 


on 


Sciences’’ nearly two 


aso. 


GREEN 


Mr. Douglas, produces cads. 
a governmental contrivance 
culeating nationalism, another ene- 
of civilization. None but a 
strong nature can profit by its good 
effect and defy the bad ones; none 
but a small percentage of children 
recover before middle age when it 
late, from that withering 
strain of application. It frets away 
their finer edges and dries up 
the springs of individualism’’. Il- 
literacy, on the other hand, makes 
a man observant and original, ‘‘a 
reservoir of sturdy sanity’’. Any 
reader of Rousseau can fill in the 
gaps in Mr. Douglas’s jeremiad. But 
there an for Rousseau. 
He was writing to win a prize and 
needed the money. Moreover he 
wanted to gain practice as a dialec- 
tician. I strongly recommend Mr. 
Douglas to study Jean-Jacques more 
closely if he proposes to proceed any 
further in the difficult art of sophis- 
try. 


“It is 
for in- 


my 


is too 


was excuse 


© 
“T am not of the stuff of which 
reformers are made’, boasts Mr. 
Douglas with great complacency. 


“Rather than indulge in that varie- 
ty of meddlesomeness I would sweep 
a crossing’. It would be rude and 
perhaps unkind to suggest that Mr. 
Douglas should sweep a _ crossing. 
Besides crossing-sweeping presumab- 
ly demands experience and concen- 
tration. 3ut a propos of meddle- 
someness. It is a moot point wheth- 
er the meddlesomeness of Mr. Doug- 
las which confines itself to knock- 
ing things down is preferable to the 
reforming variety which endeavours 
to set them up again. There is, af- 
ter all, such a thing as constructive 
criticism but it exacts from its ex- 
ponents a long and laborious period 
of observation and reflection. For 
this by reason of his temperament, 
the author of ‘‘Goodbye to Western 
Culture”’ is obviously ill-fitted. That 
not prevent us, from 
enjoying his disgruntled but pointed 
observations on various 
aspects of European life. 
tic comments 


does however, 
astounding 

His caus- 
public nuis- 
ances like pass-port and customs for- 
malities, English hotel and dining- 
car cooking, prudish ‘‘blue”’ laws and 
early-closing regulations. His skit 
tourist propaganda, en- 
titled ‘‘Come to Britain’’, makes joy- 
ous reading and almost justifies the 
expression mentality’? which 
the author hurls at the citizens who 
submit meekly to official tyranny. It 
is unfortunate however, that Mr. 
not know his France 
or United States where the bullying 


embrace 


on English 


“slave 


Douglas does 
of the public by their paid servants 


has been raised to a fine art. 


e 

I feel impelled to say that Mr. 
Douglas is not a genuine Oriental. 
He lacks the fine imperturbability of 
the Hindu, who, he tells us ‘‘never 
has the fidgets’’. Somehow recent 
press reports had led us to think 
they had. Now, we Westerners 


know that our penal system is defec- 
tive. As Mr. 
a criminal 


Douglas tells us, it is 
take our life 
and of course it is annoying some- 
times to reflect that if we commit 
murder we shall be hanged. We are 
also painfully aware, like Mr. Doug- 
(Continued on Page 19) 
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NORMAN DOUGLAS 
From a drawing by S. J. Woolf. 


Work and Joy For All} ©: 


BY N. D. H. EVANS 


“ECONOMIC PROSPERITY IN THE 


BRITISH EMPIRE,” by Stephen 
Leacock; Macmillan, Toronto; 


246 pages with maps and tables; 
$2.00. 

RESENT 
Lord Beaverbrook and 


conditions, 
the 


economic 
Em- 


pire Free Trade Party, and an Im- 
perial Economic Conference in ses- 
sion in London all help to make 
Professor Leacock’s book of great 
topical interest. 

The first part of the book is de- 


voted to a review and criticism of 
the past. Here the author deplores 
the economic disintegration of the 
British Empire which followed the 
political break-up. In dealing with 
the Empire as an economic asset, he 
compares its development with that 
of the United States. The resources 
of the former are enormous and, as 
yet, practically untouched. The land 
under the British Crown is utilized 
to an amazingly small extent; the 
reserves of coal are ample, as are 
those of various other minerals. 
Possibilities for the development of 
hydro-electric power not even 
fully estimated. The statesmanship 
of the Victorian era is severely casti- 
gated for the way in which the unity 
of the British Empire was neglected. 

The influence of the theories of 
Malthus was greater than it should 
have been. Professor Leacock claims 
that the present white population of 
the Empire, numbering 66,500,000, 
can be safely expanded to 500,000,- 


are 


000. Everything necessary for the 
expansion is to hand in the British 
Empire and has been for many years 
but the question has been neglected 
The gloomy theories of Malthus need 
be given no further thought. In 
dealing with the history of the de- 
velopment of economic relations, the 
haphazard way in which the colonies 
were developed and the policy of 
laissez-faire, to which this method 
was due, are roundly condemned for 
the results obtained. The enormous 
amount of capital exported from 
England during the nineteenth cen- 
tury was unguided and uncontrolled 

The policy of laissez-faire was the 
one followed in migration with great 
economic loss to the Empire.  Sys- 
tematic colonization, such as _ the 
movement of the United Empire 
Loyalists, the Canada Land Company 
and the work of Peter Robinso: 
Canada and the work of Wake 
and the New Zealand Company in the 


ld 
AU 





Antipodes, was not sufficiently en- 
couraged. There were plenty of 
“loyalists’’ in Great Britain who 


would have been glad to have had 
the chance of those who came frorz 


the States. 


In the century 1815-1914 the ex- 
port of capital from Great Britain 
may be divided into three periods 
In the first (1815-54) there was 
practically no export to the colonies 
By the end of the second, about 


1880, investments of British capita! 
in the overseas Empire amounted to 
(Continued on Page 19) 
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THE UNENDING CASE OF WILDE 


OSCAR 
CONFESSIONS,” 


Covici, 


11, 1930 


HIS LIFE AND 
by Frank Harris; 
York; 50 and 


WILDE: 


Friede, New 


7) pages, portrait, $3.75. 


SOCIETY 
time 
iclude 


should at some future 


not impossible) 


interests 


seems 


its 


(as 


that not 


are 


ved by taking cognizance of homo- 
ual practices in the criminal courts, 


of the reasons leading to that 


clusion will assuredly be the eno: 

is and entirely unedifying flood of 
ulpatory and inculpatory literature 
ch so frequently follows upon pro- 


ition. 
nce 
d 


Mr. Harris asserts that the 
for which Oscar Wilde was 
and sentenced to two years’ hard 


x “was not punishable by law ten 
rs before’; that it became cogniz 


, 


.by the Criminal Amendment Act 


885, passed in the period of public 


vhom I 
) up with the constantly mounting 


8a 





lar case. 


ition following William Stead's 
iern Babylon” campaign. One 
iers whether any good _ result 


may possibly have been achie\- 


yy the particular section in ques- 


has not been far outweighed by 


evil consequences of this one par- 


Wildeana 
difficult 


Experts in 
find it 


am one- to 
books, 
letters, 
fall 
specialty. 


lib- 


of books, private 
phlets, of 
rds of libel suits, ete., which 
in the field of their 
rican collectors amass whole 
3, every item of which owes every 
ge of its interest to the fact that 
Marquis of Queensberry was able 


public 
reproductions 


895, for his own good reasons, to 
certain he 
1d over to the prosecuting auth- 
not far, 


ire evidence which 


have so 


Canadians 
ieve, gone into the game quite so 
they 


> a special reason for doing so in 


nsively, though might ad 


ircumstance that one of the chief 


ibutors to the literary output 
ert Ross, was a son of Hon. John 
one time Attorney General of 
t Baldwin, first Premier of Up 


Canada under responsible govern 


om the point of view of legiti 
biographical interest, the most 
tant item in the growing list 
e large-seale life of Wilde by his 
d Frank Harris, bearing the re 
e title of “Oscar Wilde: His Life 
Confessions”, which was presum 
adopted for the purpose of ap- 


ing to the type of mentality which 
mizes the “confessional” 
This work was originally pub- 


maga 


ed in a two-volume limited circu 
edition in the United States 
ral years ago; Lord Alfred Doug 


who takes strong exception to the 
ner in which he himself is treated 

says in his Autobiography that 
ris “claims to have sold 40,000 
es of his abominable book”, and 
that Harris broke his promise to 


future editions a ce! 


rporate in 
“New Preface” containing a 
of of the Dougla 
The book was never pub 
d in England, and Lord Alfred 
that if it had been he would have 
he him 
in 


re- 
tation” some 


ences 


en criminal proceedings” ; 
the “New Preface” 
was not the au 


published 
and (though he 
ind apparently had not the au 


; consent), being advised that he 
entitled to do so because it was 


nature of an apology and re 


tion 





Mi 
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By B. K. SANDWELL 


Mr. Harris's book now 
form which makes it 
others than the 40,000 
who have the original 
still contains no “New Preface”, but 
it does contain a new Introduction, 
curiously entitled “The Full and Final 
Confession by Lord Aifred Douglas”, 
most of which is the text of the two 
letters written by Douglas to Harris in 
1925, on the appearance of the 
edition of the “Life”. As a confession 
these are far from exciting, and even 


appears in a 
accessible 
rich persons 
edition. It 


lu 


first 


gland; 
clared 


Lady Wilde, his mother, 
to have shown positive symp- 
of such maladjustment. The 
powers of science to theorize about, il 
not unfortunately to remedy, such con 
ditions are how very great, and there 
must be sufficient material 
pathological 
well 


is de 


toms 


available 
study of the 
worth while. So 
it has not 
undertaken on a serious scale. 
Whether the result 
phenomenal memory or 


to make a 
Wilde 
far 


family 


as I am aware bee. 


as of a most 
habit of 


Harris 


of a 


most industrious note-taking. 


possesses a 


perfectly 


amazing power 





OSCAR WILDE 


on the psychological side they are not 

of high value, not to mention that 
! 
/ 

f 
much of them has already been pub- 
lished in the Douglas “Autobio 
graphy”. Memory is not absolutely 
reliable even as to facts, and as to 
states of mind it is capable of the 


most astounding perversions; the Lord 
Alfred of 1925 better 
an authority on the psychology of the 
Lord Alfred of 1895 (a profoundly in 
teresting subject, for it was that psy 


is probably no 


chology, in which father-hatred was a 


predominant factor, which provided 
the motive force of the whole Wilde 
tragedy) than any Bow Street police 
man. 

The new edition includes also a 


chapter Bernard Shaw entitled 
“My Memories of Wilde”, in 
which is set forth the intriguing sug 
gestion that Wilde was a victim of the 


by 


Oscar 


maladjustment known as 


physical 


gigantism, and caused by a disturb- 


ance of the workings of the pituitary 


of reconstituting long-past conversa 
tions with a high degree of plausibil- 
ity. Many of these conversations can- 


not be checked up by the evidence of 


other witnesses; but Shaw appears 
satisfied that the Wilde who appears 
in them is “in character’? with the 


man as he remembers him, and little 
attempt others to 
discredit 


has been made by 


them Nevertheless, how 


ever close they may come to a correct 
portrayal of the spirit of the man, it 
wou'd probably not be safe to rely on 
their literal There is, fo 
example, a long anecdote supposed to 
Wilde to Harris, at 


the prison 


accuracy. 


old by Oscar 
date after 
corcerning a 
Wilde and Curzon at a meeting of the 
Crabbett Club. The had al 
ready appeared in Hrarris’s 


be 
some sentence, 


clash of wits between 


anecdote 
‘Contemp 
writ- 


orary Portraits Fourth Series”, 


ten in an entirely different tone and 


aS a personal reminiscence by 


Harris 
himself, who there 
member of the Club In’ the present 
volume Harris makes Wilde tell him 
about the Club about something 


that he had never heard of. But Doug- 
lus 


that 


claimed to be a 


as 


tells us in his “Autobiography” 
he (Douglas) told Wilde ana 
Harris “at the time” about a meeting 
of the Club in the year following the 
Curzon-Wilde 
have 


episode, which 
in the early 
So that we have Harris in 
passage published 1920 
have member of 
the Club and in another Passage also 


musi 
been somewhere 
nineties. ; 
one afte 
claiming to been a 
published after 1920 depicting himself 
as being told about it 1899, while 
Douglas that Harris was not a 
member of the Club but was told about 
its doings “at the time” 


in 


Says 


, Which means 


Well before 1895. 
Objections like this should not be 
pressed too far. There is a type of 


memory that so vividly retains every- 
thing that is told to its possessor that 
he comes in time to believe quite hon- 
estly that it is an original and not a 
communicated experience 


that he re- 
members; and such a memory is not 
necessarily inaccurate as to details. 


The picture drawn by Harris, almost 
wholly in dialogue, of the gradual 
breakdown of Wilde after he emerg- 
ed, morally and physically strengthen- 
ed (for the moment) from his jail, 
only to find that his punishment had 
but begun, and that he had still to 
face the intolerable scorn and the yet 
more intolerable pity of the English- 


speaking world—this picture is drawn 


with great art and insight, and prob- 
ably with a large degree of essential 
truth. For Harris is a man with a 
profound understanding of the artis- 
tic temperament. His studies in the 
psychology of Shakespeare are far 
more important than most of the 


philological grubbings of the profes- 
sors of Elizabethan Many 
of present 
book are full 


literature 


the the 


generalizations in 


of wisdom: 
“Happiness is 
artist; happiness 
thing but 


not 
never 


essential the 


any- 


to 
creates 
memories’’, 

“The artistic view of life 
higher than the ordinary religious 
view; at least it does not deal in con- 
demnations and exclusions: it 


is often 


is more 
reasonable, more catholic, more finely 
perceptive.” 

“The vast mass of the English pub- 
lic regards French as in itself an 1m- 
moral medium and is inclined to treat 
anything in that tongue with contemp- 


tuous indifference.” 
Harris makes it clear that Wilde’s 
ascendancy in the early ’nineties was 


due mainly to his conversational pow- 
which were of unparalleled bril- 

The best part of his written 
is that which is distilled from 
his own conversation. Whether 
poetry would hold its public today if 


ers, 
liance. 
work 


his 


it were not for the tragic end of the 
writer is a question. His life will al- 
ways be of interest—not always on 


account of sexual abnormality, which 
may to less 
of the public mind, but as the life of 


iny 


one hopes come occupy 
man is of interest who had great 
powers and whom the world broke. 
But if any really great work of litera- 
ture should ever arise upon the foun- 
dation of the in Mr. Justice 
Wills’s court in 1895, its focus will not 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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“THE EDWARDIANS,” a novel by 
Violet Sackville-West; Doubleday, 


Doran & Gundy, Toronto; $2.50. 


YHEN the late King Edward died in 
W 1910 at the age of 69, there were 
those who whispered that he had not 
died too soon. During the decade 
which his reign had lasted he had de- 
servedly earned the title “Edward the 
Peacemaker.” His personal diplomacy 
had healed the age old cleavage with 
France, whose people had always made 
a warm appeal to his temperament,— 
a profounder appeal perhaps than the 
majority of the British people them- 
selves. He was unquestionably as 
widely beloved as any of his predeces- 
sors had been. But by 1910 murmur- 
ings had arisen that owing to his ef- 
fort to escape ennui—bane of all mon- 


archs since kings no longer ride to 
war,—his Court had degenerated, and 
bade fair to decline still further to 


the conditions that prevailed before 
the accession of his august 
Queen Victoria. The potent 
silent forces which some years previ- 
ously had driven Lord Rosebery into 
private life because they deemed horse 
racing too frivolous a pursuit for a 
Prime Minister, were more and more 
holding aloof from him because his 
personal though glamorous 
rather raffish. It is now known that 
the first task which King George and 
Queen Mary set themselves was to re- 
form the atmosphere of the Court, 
with the result that they placed the 
Monarchy in a position, the strength 
of which is all the more amazing, 
when the social and political upheav- 
als of recent years are considered. 

A complete diagnosis of the mala- 
dies that were undermining the high- 
est British society during the reign of 
Edward the Seventh is to be found in 
“The Edwardians”. Miss Violet Sack- 
ville-West is an example of a modern 
phenomenon which has to be 
unique,—the patrician Socialist. Her 
very name indicates her descent from 
the old gaming, high-living aristocracy 
of the 18th century, a period, that now 
seems as remote from our own as Tu- 
There have been countless 


mother, 
though 


set was 


ceased 


dor times. 
novels dealing with the British aristo- 
cracy, but nearly ali have been writ- 
ten “from the outside looking in 
Even the novels of Disraeli to which 


” 


bears a superficial 
resemblance, under that 
gory. Here we have a woman of pen- 
etrating mind and brilliant literary 
gifts placing the society in which she 
was reared under an acid test in the 
laboratory of her consciousness. Her 
characters, seemingly photographically 
depicted from the personal set of King 
Edward are but tawdry puppets when 
she turns them inside out. 


“The Edwardians” 


come cate- 


The narrative covers a period of but 
five years, 1906 to 1911. It ends with 
the Coronation of King George 
Queen Mary, of which she presents « 
magnificent word picture; though her 
disdainful attitude toward such page- 
antry is apparent. The characters on 
whom she has employed her satirical 
pen are stated to have regarded the 
new occupants of Buckingham 
as “poor things” who needed “all the 
help they could give them” realizing 
but dimly that their day, and the day 
all like them 
had vanished 
breathed his last. 


and 


Palace 


as forces 


King 


in society 
Edward 


of 
when 


By HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


m Society 





The leading figure of the book is a 
young Duke, whose title is not given. 
He is known to us throughout the 
novel only as Sebastian, and his mo- 
ther a frivolous duchess whose only 
code is “Thou must not be found out” 
is equally anonymous. Mother and son 
rule over one of the most lordly of the 
stately homes of England, which the 
authoress calls Chevron, and are of 
the oldest hereditary aristocracy. The 
novel is more explicit in naming the 
Countess of Roehampton, the most 
beautiful creature in England, whose 
tact relieves the boredom of public ap- 


pearances for the King, and whose 
charm conquers all. She before the 
end meets with a dual catastrophe. 


Without morals in a sexual sense she 
in middle age finds herself in- 
volved in an incurable passion for Se- 
bastian twenty years her junior; and 
she herself is “found out” and carried 
off by her decent simple minded hus- 
band to the Government House of one 
of the colonies. King Edward is but 
a genial ambiguous figure in the back- 
who dreads one thing more 
tedium. 


early 


ground, 
than anything else, 


Much of the tale is devoted to Se- 
bastian’s cynical attempts to divert 
himself with young women of the 


middle classes after his glorious mis- 
tress, Lady Roehampton, has been torn 
away from him. The most interesting 
chapters the book deal with his 
infatuation for a silly snobbish little 
doctor’s wife, who in the end reveals 
to him that middle-class chastity is 
a tangible thing. There an enig- 
matic character Anquetil, who has 
risen from the humblest' circum- 
stances to the position of a world fam- 


of 


is 


ous explorer, is a seer of future social 
changes, and the only man who Se- 
is the 


really There 


Viola, Sebastian’s sister, who 


bastian respects. 
radical 

as early 
and I assume this to be a self-portrait. 


as 1908 becomes a Socialist, 
It must not be assumed that the novel 
presents the whole of the British aris- 
tocracy of 20 years ago as decadent,— 


far from it. Miss Sackville-West holds 


the balance fair. Some of her most 
amusing pages satirize the intensely 


respectable titled women who uphold 
the Victorian ideal of social morality 
and felt that without it their patrician 
class must Altogether Miss 
Violet Sackville-West has written a 
book which is not only a fascinating 
valuable contribution to 


erash. 


novel but a 


British social history. 





Vv. SACKVILLE-WEST 
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JOSEPH FOUCHE 


A Study in Villainy® 


By EDGAR McINNIS 


they ca : 

I e 
his services. <A yi 

even then they solved his disappoi e 


“JOSEPH FOUCHE”, by Stefan 
Zweig; The Viking Press; xviii + 
327 pages, illustrated; $3.50. 
HERE is an interest in the career 
of Fouché such as attaches all 

really first-rate villains. It not 

wholly the interest of his personality, 
for the true nature of the man is both 
dubious and obscure. It is rather the 
problem raised by what appears to be 

a persistent talent for treachery such 

as few men have possessed in so com- 

plete a measure. ‘The genius of your 
life,” Junius of the Duke of 

Grafton, “carried you through every 

possible change and contradiction of 

conduct without the momentary impu- 
tation or colour of a virtue.” Set aside 
his courage, and the words might al- 
most be the epitaph of Fouché’s polit- 


to 
is 


wrote 


ical career. 

Yet that career was a notable 
Fouché was among the few men who 
succeeded in playing an outstanding 
part through almost every stage of the 


one 


Revolution, and who survived, first 
to serve Napoleon, and then to turn 
against him in his hour of defeat. 


From priest to deputy, from deputy to 
proconsul, from unlimited power 
the shadow of the guillotine, he moved 
through the deepening tragedy of the 
Terror. Penniless and ruined at its 
close, he who had played a central part 


to 


in the destruction of Robespierre was 
forced to resort to the most desperate 
of shifts. But spying led to blackmail 
and thence to speculation; and within 
four years Fouché was once more 
ready to betray the government that 
employed him and to lend his aid to 
Bonaparte’s coup d’état. His lack of 
loyalty made him unwelcome as a ser- 
vant in the eyes of the new despot, 
but his ability and his knowledge alike 
made him indispensable at the minis- 
try of police. And so, minister, mil- 
lionaire, Duke of Otranto, he served 
and betrayed the Emperor, and only 
when the restored Bourbons were fully 








and firmly established did 


to dispense with 
ment with a handsome pecuniary 
ward, i 












This is the figure who is sketched 
Stefan Zweig’s latest in } 
graphy. The presentation liv 
and readable, though not wholly tru 
worthy. Herr Zweig seems to ha 
learned from Herr Ludwig the form 
for popular biography. With Balza 
sketch as inspiration Madelj 
biography as a source of material, 
evolved a_ plausible theory 
nature and built his 

The incompleteness of 


essuy 


is 


and 


has 
Fouché’s st 
around it. 
knowledge of the period 
than one inaccuracy, 
straining for effect 

many occasions—as, 
when he brands Fouché as a comm 
ist on the strength of his severe : 
effective methods of requisitif 
But the broad outline of Fou 
character, if too definite and dogn 
is enough the truth t 
decidedly interesting He 
have been the perfect traitor descri 
by Napoleon; but he loved too well 
excitement of a double game to 
content with so uninspiring a thin 
loyalty. 

It is this quality that emerges 
the key to his character; and 
devious manifestations of this ¢ 
manding trait make a highly e 
taining study in human motives 


The wife had been put on 
budget plan. At the end of 
month she and her husband w 
go over the accounts together. E 
once in a while he would find 
item, “L.O.K., $3,’’ and a little 
ther on, “L.O.K., $6.” 

Finally he said, ‘‘My dear, wh 
this—‘L.O.K.’?” 


“Lord Only Knows,’ 
Boston Transcript. 
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Graphic Publishers Limited 


Ottawa 
Announce 


Canada 





A Handbook of Three Plays 
Canadian Literature For Patriots | 


by V. B. Rhodenizer, Ph.D. $2.00 
“A sane, safe estimate without the usual exaggera- 
tions”. 


Modern Canadian | Private 


by Nathaniel A. Benson $2.00 


“Putting life of country on a new, securer basis”. 


Timothy 


Poetry Fergus Clancy 


by Will R. Bird 
Edited by N. A. Benson $2.00 


The joint work of twenty young Canadian poets. 


\ new sort of war book, 


$2.00 


bringing out the humour of 


much that has so far been overlooked. 





This Fall’s Canadian Fiction 


The Man Child The Raven’s Feathers 


by Grace Blackburn (Fan-Fan) by Douglas Carey 


$2.00 $2.00 





Adventure and Actual Fact 








by Magnus Pyke $2.00 


A JUVENILE profusely illustrated 


A Boy of the Great 
North-West 


by Robert Watson $2.00 


THE CANADA SERIES 


being a series of inedita and reprints of older writings 
two titles to be ready by Nov. Ist. 


copyrighted when new—of interest to every Canadian, 
These books will be uniformly bound in limp leatherette, in an attractive pocket 
format. Each volume edited by a scholar prominent in its field. General Editor, Frederick Philip Grove. 


The Two Decanters 


by Duncan Clark 


$2.00 


“Go West, Young Man, Go West” “English Bloods” 


by Roger Vardon $2.00 








A SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY 
The Salt of the Earth 


by Rinaldo William Armstrong $1.50 


\ study in Rural Life and Social Progress. 


the first 


Dr. Cheadle’s Journal of a Trip Across Canada 1862-63 


$2.00 


With introduction and notes by Gustave Lanctot, Docteur-des-lettres (Paris, France). 
vision of Dr. A. G. Doughty, Deputy Minister of Public Archives, Ottawa. 


Edited under the personal super- 


The History of Emily Montague 


By the author of Lady Julia Mandeville. With introduction and notes by Lawrence J. Burpee. 
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Telephone Kingsdale 6118 


for an intelligent knowledge of 


yrrell’s Book Store 
NEW BOOKS 


820 Yonge Street, Toronto 


Enjoyable Books 


by Flora Klickman 


Price, $1.25 

Neigt rs 

Among the Hills 
Larch-Woods and the 


Flower Patch 
Flower Patch 
Between t 

Weir 
The Trail of the R: 
The Shining Way 
Mending Your Nerves 
The Path t Fame 
Many Questions 

The Lure of the Pen, $1.75 


Homely Verses By Fay Inchfawn 
Price, 90 Cents 

The Verse Book « a Homely 

Verses of a House Mother 


The Religious Tract Society 


London, England 
Rep., I. L. Hobden 


Upper Canada Tract Society 
No. 128 University Ave., Toronto 
FOR SALE AT ALL BOOK STORES 


Robin 


Woman 


Ca 


































AND HIS 


MA UNIVERSE 


By JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES 


EVER before has the story of 
man’s continuous struggle to 
adjust his inherited beliefs to the 
ever changing world of fact been 
attempted in a popular vein. The 
colossal scale of the survey, the 
magnitude of the author’s perspec- 
tive, the immense and penetrating 
qualities of his mind peering back 
through the ages, catching from 
musty and almost forgotten records 
of past achievements the glimmer 
of ancient beliefs, tracing the pro- 
gress of knowledge right down to 
modern times, make this book one 
to be placed beside Wells’, Durant’s 
and Dorsey's great works on man- 
kind. To those seeking enlighten- 
ment on the world as the best minds 
are discovering it and in the past 
have viewed it, this book will prove 
a long and unending source of 
satisfaction and delight. $5.00 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
musson, toronto 
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The Argentine 


“TALES FROM THE ARGENTINE”, 
edited by Waldo Frank; translated 
from the Spanish by Anita Bren 
ner; illustrated by Mordecai Gore- 
lik; Oxford University 
price $3.50 


Press; 


By 
VARGARET ISABEI! 


W! LEN 


sailed splendidly to the New 
World they had no intimation that one 
day there would be printing in Eng 
lish of Spanish stories of the New 
World. For it never would have oc 
curred to them that any other langu 
age but Spanish would be spoken in 
the New World; it being, as they con- 
ceived in their 


LAWRENCE 


long ago Spanish grandees 


suave arrogance a de 
livery of heaven for the embellishment 
of Spain. 

Not so, alas for Spaniards in Ameri- 
ca and everywhere. They had 
oned too much upon heaven and not 
upon England. England had 
a Queen one time who liked to count 
up her income 
and had a marvellous gusto for taking 
what did not belong to her 
her compliments to the King of Spain 


reck 
enough 


and her buccaneers, 


She sent 


in very innocent language, and smiled 
herself at all the 
Drake would bring her from his trips 
the Main. Thuswise 
were Spanish galleons chased from the 


secretly to increase 


upon Spanish 
seas, and the whole long space of the 
New World left open to those with the 
dauntlessness to try what was new. 

So, here we are, French and English 
and Dutch, in America, and everyone 
else who cared to come into hard bus!- 
ness of getting a world into shape. 

But there were Spanish who stayed 
in South America, and made it a gor- 
geous land with all the 
Spain and many curious specialties of 
its own, 

Which the literature 
that there. 

The Argentine Republic has just had 
another We who do not 
revolutions read about it, 
and marvel at the hot blood of people 


graces of old 


are given in 


has been written 
revolution. 


go in for 


who like these particular excitements 
Dramatic, we say to our wives and ou: 
husbands between the orange juice and 
the cereal, but so uncomfortable, and 
so uncertain. Think of not knowing 
whether the trains would be running 
back to home in the evening. At least 
it would not be monotonous. If there 
was a revolution it would give reason 
enough for the 
night. never 
know polities 
And so we go on to our offices and our 
While 
the streets and 


staying in 
But these 
how to 


town for 
foreigners 
organize their 


dishes, people to the south 


dance in noot at their 


presidents. 


“Tales From The Argentine” is the 
first of a series of short. stories 
to be published in English from the 


literary masters of the republic. Wal- 
do Frank says candidly in his intro- 
duction that the publication has a ser- 
ious purpose, which is not only liter- 
ary, but also political. For a conscious 
effort is being made to promote inter 
est in South America. 


sent there by 


Irvin Cobb was 


one magazine, and 
Frances Parkinson Keyes was sent by 
another. Both of 


ing writers 


these vivid report- 
in to their editors 


This 


turned 
a quantity of glamorous material 


collection by Waldo Frank is obvious 
ly his part in the effort. 

But aside from all that publication 
is important. The stories are good 
reading. What astonishes the close 
reader is the likeness to all the stor 
ies that have come out of the New 
World. These have the unmistakeable 


native feeling, the curt naked cut of 
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An illustration from “Tales From the Argentine” 


World 
with 
the 


writer, whether he is 
of New 
indifferences 


the New 
dealing the quee) 
primitive 

The 
them is the rascal, the prowling brag- 


ways 
York, or 


of the prairies. hero of most of 


ging opportunist with no emotions of 


his own, and plenty of talent for rous- 


ing them in others; who sees every- 


thing as to its advantageousness to 


himself, and somehow is engag- 
ing. The native person who believes 
in himself. The child of the New 


World. The American. South or North. 
Brothers to us all 


Backed For Place 


“A NOTE IN, MUSIC,” by 
Chatto 
Mussons, Toronto; 


Rosamond 
and Windus; 


$2.00 


Lehmann; 


By R. M. 8S. CHRISTIE 


eee has literary quality to do 
with the success or failure of a 
novel? Has anyone ever developed a 


doubt it. If it 
Lord North- 
cliffe after reading “If Winter Comes” 
said thoughtfully “There is something 
I don’t know about popular 
there little our 
fathom it 

There is no question about the sus- 
literary quality of Miss Leh- 
mann’s second novel, yet granted this 


worthwhile theory? I 
be true as reported that 


taste” 


seems use trying to 


tained 


and carried as it is bound to be on 
the wave of her immense previous suc- 
cess, I doubt if “A Note in Music” will 
achieve the best seller class of “Dusty 
The ability is there, the 
acute observation, the deft character- 
but the sustained story is 


perhaps what 


Answer”. 


ization, 


lacking, and holds a 
justifies its existence, 


tale 


novel together, 


even makes it a is the 
after all. 


Into the drab and unsatisfying lives 


success, 


of two families in a north of Eng 
town a new and disturbing not 
introduced in the persons of 
strangers who unwittingly wreck | 
Grace, vague and 


peace, dowd) 


prepared to throw up the sponge aft 


ten years monotonous matrimony 


the nearly-a-gentleman Tom. Nor 


ing while 
Fcitive, sel 
down at Ii 
pressed x 
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her friend, attractive and “count; 


haunted by the ghost of a former 
affair, droops under ungraté 
task of supplying her professor h 
band Gerald with spiritual 
Hugh and Claire, 
superficially 


the 


190d, 
visitors, are y< 


and modern, char1 
and essentially 
touch the 
go on their way leaving 
romantie illusions about 
Gerald in with 
sults 


second 


other’s lives casually 


Grace 

Hugh, ; 
love Claire. The 
are a series of 


justments which would probably 


{ 


The 


rate. The 


an 


in 


ré 


indefinite rea 


as unsatisfactory in actuality as th 


are to the reader. 

The story, however, as I have : 
for Miss 
is an artist with a delicate brush 
a sure touch. In spite of Hugh's 
iterated charm one is not 
believe in it, for 
a fraud and in 


is the least of it, 


Hug 
mom 
His devastating 


of course 
his better 
well aware of it 
fect on the other characters is lost 
remains 
products 
“fri 


the reader for whom he 
Oxford 

overwork the words “terribly” 
fully” “awfully”, 
entering and 
very wearing in 


of those young 


and have 
leaving a room, 
life 

drawing of Gerald is particularly 
and Miss 
well. One of those hopelessly diffi 
men who are accounted for 
ous ways, by the war, by inhibit 


prove real 


sure; Lehmann knows 


complexes, by bad bringing 


indigestion, but 


and 
or by persistent 
seem always to have happened ¢ 
sionally and threaten to go on hap! 


an 


difficul 


Lehman 


expected t 
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Bing while life lasts. Abnormally sen- 
‘,itive, selfish and unhappy, breaking 
gown at last under the weight of sup- 
pressed grievances, with terrible re- 
sults to those who love them. A sym- 
pathetic friend describes him to Norah 
as “a nice man” and the very inade- 
quacy of the words points the truth. 
He is a nice man. It speaks highly 
Stor the author’s art that one is left 
S vaguely surprised at the introduction 
‘into this novel of that bulwark of 
modern fiction, the little golden heart- 
ed daughter of joy who supports an 
even less fortunate relative and dies 
pravely of phthisis. 

Miss Lehmann has a way of leaving 
fowers blooming in your memory and 
catching your imagination with a 
phrase, “She lay in the fret-sawed 

wale of an apple tree,” and “A little 

mond tree in full flower, shaking 

nit its rosy branches with simple 
™ prettiness on the blue air’. And with 
this description of a magnolia in the 
rectory garden, “she saw his long thin 
hack stooping over a tiny magnolia 
tree which he had planted under the 
south wall. Like a seven-branched 
ndiestick in a church it had look- 
i, tue second spring. The stiff, pale, 
ypword-pointing flower-buds were set 
101 the boughs like wax tapers: 
formal and holy it was, a little eccle- 
siastical tree”. 





Blunden; 





ROSAMOND LEHMANN 
From an etching by Hortense Ansorge. 


Great Yarns 


“GREAT SHORT STORIES OF 

WAR”; introduction by Edmund 
Spottiswoode, 
London; Musson Co., Toronto; 66 
stories; 992 pages; $2.50. 


By THOMAS MURTHA 


THE 


ERE is a winter’s supply of read- 


ing. The fingers of one hand will 
serve to tally those stories which do 


7 fatal word had just been spo- not appeal, either through 


ken, Che rejected suitor was standing 
pefc her, listening to her elaborate 
explinations of her decision. 
trust that I have made myself 
sufficiently plain,’ she said. The editor 
“Its only fair to give nature the 
credit for that,” he murmured, as he 


story at the beginning,- 
He followed it with work by writers 


lack of 
character insight or of action. 
even some of these lesser stories have 
their redeeming features, even if it be 
a chance bit of dialogue. 


And 


Galsworthy 
a safe move 


retired in good order.—Calgary Her- like Remarque, Barbusse, 
ld. Hemingway, Aldington, Conrad, Mon- 
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Wild Wind, by Temple Bailey 
The Young and Secret, by Alice Grant Rosman 






Castle Gay, by John Buchan 
Outlaws of Eden, by Peter B. Kyne 
A Note in Music, by Rosamond Lehmann 





























The King’s Minion, by Rafael Sabatini 
Mirthful Haven, by Booth Tarkington 
Prosperity Street, by Barnaby Brooks 
Jesting Army, by Ernest Raymond 
Pursuit, by Roland Pertwee i 

The Wings of Adventure, by Philip Gibbs 
To What Green Altar, by W. B. Maxwell 
The Lucky Lawrences, by Kathleen Norris 








Jimmie Dale and the Blue Envelope Murder, by 


L. Packard ; 
The Day the World Ended, by Sax Rohmer 


NEW DOLLAR REPRINTS 


Mother India, by Katharine Mayc 

Bismarck, by Emil Ludwig 

Adventures in Arabia, by W. B. Seabrook 

Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings, by Dorsey 

The Microbe Hunters, by Paul de 


Kruif 


NOW IN REPRINT 





Angel Pavement, by J. B. Priestley, 
The Duel of the Queens, by E. Barring- 


The Lion and the Lamb, by E. Phillips Oppenheim 





MAIN,FLOOR, JAMES & ALBERT STS. 
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tague, Maugham, O’Flaherty,—in brief 
the volume is a sort of all-star collec- 
tion. He arranged the stories in 
groups, such as, “The Home Front”; 
“In The Front Line”; “Battle, Raid, 
Patrol”;—“In The Air”. And _ he 
opens the anthology with an introduc- 
tion that is ordinary in the sense that 
it is oft-repeated: we know its mes- 
sage, thanks to Remarque. But even 
though it is oft-repeated, it ticks off 
the key-note in the stories themselves; 
here it is,—‘Consider two trench-lines. 
You are here. He is over there. You 
ex hypothesi hate him,—he hates you, 
etc.” The introduction presents a 
thesis borne out by the stories. 


And there is one thing more before 
coming to the stories. Writers like 
Remarque are here; the names are 
unfamiliar but the stories are invari- 
ably good. Ludwig Tugel’s “Over The 
Top”’,—to, pick one at random, mea- 
sures up to excellence. You realize 
that you feei and tremble possibly for 
its two men, and afterwards you re- 
collect that you had the same feeling 
for the men in Wharton’s “Last 
Squad”, for Savov in “The Red Light 
of Morning.” 

One of the best of Hemingway’s is 
included in the story “In Another 
Country” with its jewel-like opening 
Liam O’Flaherty’s “The Alien Skull” 
is possibly the best in the book, for 
it has character, drama, sentiment, 
and a purposeful prose invariably 
called “lean, hard, and athletic.” It 
concerns Mulhall who has not had a 
leave for three years, who was always 
doing punishment for insolence and 
insubordination, who was chosen for 
all the dangerous work. He encoun- 
ters a giant of an enemy in a shell- 
hole in No Man’s Land, a giant of a 
boy eating a crust of hard bread. 


NEW FICTION NON FICTION—CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
NEW DOLLAR REPRINTS 


Dexter, Cadet, by P. 





n Crier of Ge 









i's Great Adventure, by 


NEW NON FICTION 


Three Titans, by Emil Ludwig $3.50 

Northcliffe, by Hamilton Fyfe . -$5.00 

Economic Prosperity in the British 
Empire, by Stephen Leacock $2.00 

Nero, “The Singing Emperor of Rome”, b Artk 
Weigall $5.90 


English Seamen and the Colonization 


ory Studies, by Mary Adair 
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They both are very frightened. The 
enemy’s look of fear gives way to a 
Smile, and he offers Mulhall his crust. 
Such a gesture had never been dreamt 
of by Mulhall, the company pariah. 
And the two fraternize. Mulhall pre- 
sents a shapeless cigarette. And that 
caused more joy. The enemy turns 
to wiggle away, and Malhall’s animal- 
like instinct for blood surges up and 
drowns the better side. He shoots 
the man, then turns panic-stricken to 
run, but only gets a few steps. O’Fla- 
herty closes the tragedy with this pic- 
ture;—“At dawn, when the sun began 
to shine, he was still sitting that way, 
like a Turk at prayer, stiff and cov- 
ered with frost.” 

In “Fed Up and ‘‘Fear” one will find 
two very good air-stories, with all that 
dizzying speed he anticipated. But in 
Euringer’s “Flying School, 1914,” he 
will find a gem. Here is a story of a 
veteran aeroplane; “My black brown 
flounder. It was an old box, but the 
old box was new. Not a patch of the 
original was left after all its crashes 
And the old machine was there still.” 

Maugham’s story of espionage “The 
Traitor” is a cruel piece of work, 
at least it is cruel when one scarcely 
expected it to be such, whereas trench 
stories are expected to be such. 

The book is a war-book of undoubt- 
edly high rank. It is a mountain of 
material, and the reader had best go 
to the mountain. He may find some 
favoured stories, such as “The Fly” 
by Katherine Mansfield missing, but 
he will value the collection 


She (in tears)—‘You've broken 

the promise you gave me!”’ 
He—‘“Don't cry, sweetheart, I'll 

give you 


another! Nebelspalter 


(Zurich), 





America, by 


E. Keble Chatterton ; $3 
The Life and Mind of Emily Dickinson, by Genevieve 

Taggard sank $4.9 
The Patriot’s Progress, by Henry Williamson $3.90 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Susann of Sandy Point, by 


Annie Gray Caswell 
F. Westerman. 





skunny Wundy and Other Indian Tales, by Arthur ( 


$ 
y, by Estelle M. Kerr $2.00 
$2.50 
Francis Trevelyan Miller. .$2.00 


nted Airways, by Thomson Burtis $2.9 


NEW 1930-1931 ANNUALS 





1+ 


RAPA 


Our Darlings 85 


Blackies Boys, Girls and 


Children’s each $1.2 
ackies Little Ones $1.00 
iles Annual $1.00 








115 Victoria St. South of Queen 





Clean, Clever and Captivating 


BOOKS 


Good Gifts;for Anyone 


Prosperity Street 
Barnaby Brook 


A book to read and 
Montreal Star, 
















re-read, 


Pursuit 


Roland Pertwee ..........++ee+5 $2.00 
This is Pertwee at his best. 
By Reason of Strength 
Gerald W. Johnson .........+.- -00 


The story of a Scottish preach 


er who was called to the ol 
South during the Civil War. 
The Secret of the Creek 
Victor Bridges ....ccsesccerers $2.00 
A Mystery story filled with ro 
mantic adventure, by the au- 
thor of “The Man from No 
where.” 


Laughing Boy 


Oliver La Farge . ... .$2.00 
“The Pulitzer prize novel’’. 
Miss Barrett’s Elopemen 
Mrs. C. Lenanton € 
The author tells of the ro- 


mance of Elizabeth Barrett and 
Robert Browning. 


The Young and Secret 
Alice Grant Rosman 
Best selli 

By the a 
dow"’ and 


America 
r of “The Win- 
“Visitors to Hugo.” 
Years of Grace 

Margaret Ayer Barnes $2.00 
must add another name 
few first novelists of im- 
rtance,.”” Fanny Butcher. 


Phillipa 





novel in 









































Anne Douglas Sedgwick $2.00 
\ brilliant successor to ‘The 
Little French Girl’ 
So Wise We Grow 
Christine Whiting Parmenter . .$2.00 


Here is a vibrant and sym- 
pathetic story of to-day’s youth 
t the author of ‘Silver Rib 

ns” and “Dusty Highway”. 


THOMAS ALLEN, Publisher 
TORONTO 








Toll Bridge 


By SAM HELLMAN 
\X/HEN Sam Hellman gives the 


lowdown on our national in- 
door sport the time has come to 
get set for a good laugh. Even the 
most simple-minded apprentice to 
the gentle art of Contract Bridge 
will rock with mirth at these wise 
cracks on the pitfalls of the Vander- 
bilt conversation, and the awful 
problem of discarding from weak- 
ness, strength, pure fright or what 
have you. 
Incidentally, this is a good and far 
easier guide for beginners than the 
treatises of Messrs. Work and 
Whitehead. You can read it and 
profit; you can give it to your friends 
and they will either give you thanks 
or run you out of town. 85c. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
musson, toronto 
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Minister 
prison) 


inmate of 
that stone 
walls do not a prison make, nor iron 
bars a cage.’’ 
“Well, they’ve 


then: that’s 


(calling on 
‘‘Remember, 


got 
all.’’- 


me hypnotized 
Daily News. 
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A Newspaper 
Napoleon 


“NORTHCLIFFE”, An Intimate Bi- 
ography, by Hamilton Fyfe; 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.; 
London and Toronto; 350 pages; 
9 illustrations; $5.00. 


By A. R. RANDALL-JONES 


GOOD story, illustrative of the 
late Premier Asquith’s opinion 
of Lord Northcliffe, was going the 
rounds at one time. It was to the 
effect that one night at a dinner 
party at his own house in the early 
days of the war, Asquith, who was a 
great lover of Dickens, observed 
that there are two first-class por- 
traits of Northcliffe in ‘‘Our Mutual 
Friend’’—‘“‘so lifelike that, if one 
didn’t know Northcliffe to be an il- 
literate sensation-monger, one might 
almost suppose he had modelled 
himself on Podsnap and Veneering.”’ 
Naturally enough, this particular 
story finds no place in Mr. Hamilton 
Fyfe’s biography of the newspaper 
magnate. For this biography is 
written by a friendly—many people 
will feel an ultra-friendly — hand. 
But, reading between even its per- 
haps rather partial lines, one cannot 
avoid the feeling that Mr. Asquith, 
if he spoke the words imparted to 
him, showed a discriminating, as 
well as a caustic. wit. 

For, looked at in the most favor- 
able light, here is a character that 
was marred by very many unlovely 
features. That he was able to in- 
spire affection in some people is 
plain—Mr. Fyfe makes it clear that 
he was one of them—but they must 
have been few. For, while he, no 
doubt justly, prided himself on his 
independence, he was also singularly 
undependable. Mr. Fyfe insists on 
his utter freedom from snobbishness. 
No doubt that was to his credit as 
it is to any other man’s. But the 
biographer makes no mention of his 
well-known love of fulsome flattery 
from his sycophants of the moment. 
He was blessed with a wife in a 
thousand, who was of immense help 
to him at every stage in his career. 
But, disappointed in his hope of a 
family, he did not scruple to ‘turn 
from her and solace himself in 
home.”’ 

That Lord Northcliffe was a gen- 
ius need not be disputed, any more 
than one would dispute the posses- 
He had 
for knowing 
the moment 
what, on the 
would be ‘‘caviare to 
general.”’ Above all he pinned 
faith to the “throwing of his 
pebble into the pond every day’’— 
no day to be without its sensation 

and his instinct was abundantly 
justified. A journalistic genius, if 
ever there was one, he revolution- 
ized British newspaperdom. As a 
writer, he was never more than a 
successful journeyman. He admit- 
ted that never, since he left school 
(at the age of fifteen) did he take 
any pleasure in writing for its own 
sake. 3ut the triumph of his gen- 
ius was exemplified in the fact that, 
at a time when daily journalism in 
Great Britain was producing, for a 
small number of readers, interested 
in little beyond politics and business, 
newspapers mainly concerning them- 
selves with politics and business, 
he produced papers that touched 
life at every point. As his biograph- 
er truly “Newspapers during 


an- 
other 


sion of legs by a centipede. 
an unerring aptitude 

how to hit the taste of 
and for 
other hand, 
the 


his 


discerning 


says, 


Se 


es 
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Lord Northcliffe as he appeared to a famous Caricaturist. ‘“Spy’’. of ‘Vanity 
Fair’, in 1895 


the first decade of the twentieth 
century became entirely unlike those 
of the last decade of the nine- 
teenth.’’ That change was of North- 
cliffe’s making, and therein his 
chief claim to renown. 


lies 


As a corollary, of course, to this, 
finance very largely came to over 
shadow journalism. We are told 


that Lord Northcliffe deplored hav- 
ing made newspapers worth the at- 
tention of rich men and speculators, 
that ‘“‘before he died, he had 
his creation, the force he had _ re- 
leased, turn, like the Bottle Imp, in- 
to a shape he did not like, which 
made him fearful for the future of 
journalism.’’ Well, well, the Fleet 
Street Napoleon's is not the only re- 
corded instance in history of 
who has willed the means disapprov- 
ing the logical ends! 


This book is delightfully written 
and of absorbing interest from the 
first page to the last. Mr. Fyfe lets 
us into the secret of Northcliffe’s 
meteoric rise, and draws for us a 
very able, if perchance a somewhat 
flattering, portrait of that character, 
so many-sided, so compact of tem- 
pestuous energy, so bewildering in 
the rapidity of its almost endless 
changes of front. His relations with 
Lloyd George—how the one conspir- 
ator said to the other of Lord Jelli- 
coe, ‘‘You kill him, I'll bury him!”’, 
how the decision was reached that 
the public belief in Kitchener had 
to be shattered—the tale of all this 
and much more is told with a pleas- 
ing frankness. When the two men 
fell out, Lloyd George savagely at- 
tacked him in Parliament, speaking 
of his ‘‘diseased vanity sowing dis- 
sension between great lands.’’ 


seen 


one 


Unkind as these words were, Lloyd 
George was probably not very wide 
of a reasonable mark. For, though 


his biographer is at 
that Northcliffe n 
man he lets us know that for five 
years before his end—he 
still years short of 
had been “a 


pains to argue 
was never a vain 


was 
some sixty 
mind diseased.”’ 


Heart of a Climber 


“PROSPERITY STREET,” by 


aby 


Barn 
Brook, Thomas Allen, Toronto 
Price $2.00. 


By HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


ARNABY Brook 1s a writer w e 
name is as new to most reader 
this continent as was that of J. B 

Priestley a year ago. But there i 
doubt that it will hereafter be a 
come one to all who read “Prosp: 
Street” In addition to the inva 
able quality of being constantly ente: 
taining, this novel unquestionably 
lives up to Matthew Arnold’s defin 
tion of literary excellence in that it is 
in the fullest sense a “criticism 
life’. If only for the precision an 
beauty of its prose it would enjoy dis 


tinction; and it possesses something 
that countless well written books 
lack; captivating zest and sympathy 
in the delineation of character. It ts 
possible that “Barnaby Brook” is 

pen-name, for it is singular that s 
mature a writer and social student 


should be unknown to fame. 
The very form of the book is a bold 


stroke of imagination. It is present- 


ed as an intimate document found 
among the private papers of a de- 


ceased Prime Minister of England 


leisure moments while seated at his 
desk in Number 10 Downing Street 
he had set down “The story of his 
heart”; revelations of an inner life, 


oe 
> 


entirely different from the public li 
of a celebrity who had climbed from 
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HENRY WILLIAMSON 


obscurity to the highest place in the 
gift of the British peoples. 

Certainly Mr. Brook had no special 
personage among contemporary states- 
men in mind, although in a general 
sense the career of Francis Peyton Is 
essentially apropos to our own per- 
iod. Prior to the present century 
there was no instance known of a 
British Prime Minister who had risen 
from both obscurity and poverty to 
that exalted position. The origins of 
Disraeli were not really obscure and 

y poverty he suffered in youth was 
the result of his own extravagance. 
But in this century Britain has had 
several Prime Ministers whose car- 
ers superficially resemble the climb 


to power of the imaginary Francis 
Peyton, protagonist of “Prosperity 
street’. The late Bonar Law, Lloyd 


(i e and Ramsay MacDonald, are 
ustances and one or two of near equal 
nee like Philip Snowden and the 

ord Birkenhead. The man whose 
weer most closely resembles that of 
srook’s hero is Ramsay MacDon- 
nasmuch as Peyton has literary 

ind journalism has been his lad- 
early life. But the hero of this 

a Tory democrat, never a so- 


th Peyton’s political triumphs the 
little to do, 
secret 


tive has except as 
affect his emotions. At 
ist page, he is still in 
great men are) as to 
the world should have dealt with 
Two women ina 
ire have governed the processes 


wonder- 
(as most 


o generously. 


life; though his own brains, am 
and innate ability to win confi 
and friendship have always been 
iount. The one is Joan, the love 

youth, blighted by a tragedy 
hich respon- 
To the end she is never absent 


she is in no way 
his heart; 
ther is Florence, his warm-heart- 
veautiful and intensely human 
who in some degree helps him to 

The emotions which surround 
ttitude toward both women 
ented with a power of 
s exquisitely subtle 


a secret chamber in 


are 
analysis 


English writ- 
Dickens, who thirty years 


reaction among 
ward 
esthetic critics elected to despise, 
of the most welcome tendencies 
J. B. Priest 
nd it is equally obvious in Barn- 
The thoroughfare which 
its name to this novel is one of 
mean streets in a 
manufacturing 


jay. It is obvious in 


srook. 


habbiest of 


ern town where 
ise of Peyton begins. The most 
itful chapters of the book 
which deal with its population, 
imbitious young people in the 
ng house of “Ma” Gallus and the 
eighbors who congregate in a nearby 
public house, the “Singing Sambo”. 
M and “Pa” Gallus are characters 


are 
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Dickens himself would have gloried in 
and so are many of their friends. In- 
deed certain aspects of “David Copper- 
field” recur to one’s mind all through 
“Prosperity Street”. Obviously Mr. 
Brook declines to accept the theory 
so underlined in “Angel Pavement” 
that dire poverty necessarily causes 
unhappiness, Incidentally Mr. Brook 
throws light on the history of British 
journalism in our own time and in 
the shrewd and agreeable figure of 
George Lawton, the young commer- 
cial genius he has typified such men 
as the late George Newnes and Ken- 
nedy Jones. There is hardly a char- 
acter in the book who is not graphic- 
ally and pungently presented, and, 
moreover, who is not in some aspects 
loveable. 


Seeker After 
Beauty 


“THE VILLAGE BOOK", by Henry 


Williamson; Toronto, Cape-Nel- 
son; 342 pages; $2.50. 
By W. S. MILNE 


DO not know 

yet a Williamson cult or not, but 
I do not see how he can escape it. 
He has chosen a certain narrow field 
for his subject-matter, and within 
that field, his work is so satisfying 
that he is likely to be accepted as 
a classic by all those to whom his 
particular sort of subject-matter 
makes a strong appeal. On the other 
hand, if you do not care for nature- 
description, rural characters, village 
ale-houses and wayside faring—and 
I suppose there are some who don't 


whether there is 


then you will find little in the 
work of Henry Williamson to ex- 
plain his tremendous vogue’ with 
some people. You may even be in- 
clined to say ‘‘pooh-pooh”’. Then 
Williamson will have inspired both 
enthusiasm and opposition, and a 


cult will be inevitable. 

“The Village Book” has little of 
the sustained power of his greatest 
work, “The Pathway,” 
last of the chronicles of 
Maddison, but it has 
more interest 


and 
Bill 
somewhat 
“Pere 


am by no 


fourth 
heroic 


than 
, although I 
means convinced that it is a greater 
work, for the ‘‘Saga’”’ is 
its kind. Like all its author’s books 
the north 


human 
Saga”’ 


grine’s 
perfect of 


it deals with Devon coun 


tryside, its villages and woods, its 
meadows and streams, and the sky 
and sea. It consists of some fifty 
sketches of winter and_= spring, 


classed under two heads, alternating 
throughout the book: ‘‘The Spirit ot 
the Village’’, “Air and Light of 
the Fields The 
group sketches 
which of Har- 
Greenwood Tree’’, 
attempt at 
threading them narrative. We 
read of a week, washing 
day, a badger hunt, the village inns, 
and the characters that met there, 
the clergyman’s sermon on 


and 


and the Sea’”’, first 


and 
times 


contains tales 
remind 


“Under the 


one at 
dy’s 
although there is no 
on a 


mason’s 


gossip, 
and the consequences thereof; of vil 


lage superstitions, and village cruel 


ty and ignorance, and village com 
passion; of old cottages and barns, 
and of the people that once lived 


therein, of a life still surviving that 
was old in Shakespeare’s day. 

“Air and Light of the Fields and 
the Sea”’ a series of ex- 
quisite prose lyrics, setting-off, 
chorus-fashion, by elaboration and 
contrast, the human life of every- 
day which these touch only remote- 
ly, and perhaps rebukingly. We are 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Selected Highlights 


From The 


Farrar & Rinehart Fall List 
A Victorian Village 


By LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 






















The most delicate and fanciful volume of 
reminiscences published in years, selected 
by the American Library Association as one 
of the forty distinguished books of the 
year. Republished at a popular price. $1.00 


The Incredible Marquis: 
Alexander Dumas 


By HERBERT GORMAN 


A new, popular-priced edition of this dra- 
matic best-selling life of Dumas. “It is 
farce, comedy and tragedy,” says Harry 


Hansen. “It is incredible.” $1.00 


All the King’s Horses 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER 


lhe story of Helen Heather who was so 
gay that she had difficulty in making the 
world take her seriously. The most attrac- 
tive romance from Miss Widdemer’s pen in 


\ ears. $1.00 
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Herbert 8. Gorman 


























Follow the Sun 
By ALTON KETCHUM 


young 

























man who went 


The high spirited story of a } t 
around the world on a shoe-string, but kept his sense of 


humor. The gayest travel-adventure book of the year! 
Ilustrated with over 50 photographs by the author. 


$4.00 


End of 


Roaming 
By ALEXANDER LAING 





Desert 
Islands 


By WALTER DE LA MARE 


novel of the 
“I found 
everything 


A glorious essay on adven- A vigorous — 
ture, in magnificently Lost Generation. 
chestrated prose which, myself setting 


or- 


as | 





J. C. Squire writes in the aside until I had finished it,” 
London Observer, ‘could says Ernest Boyd. “Too 
have been written by no good not to read,” says The 
other living man.” “$4.00 Times. $2.50 







Love's Not Enough 


By SIMONNE RATEL 
Adapted from the French by Dr. Joseph Collins 

















\ brilliant novel, winner of the French Prix Minerva for 1930 
the story of three young girls and of their first encounters 


with love $2.00 
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Represented By 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Toronto 2 
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THE 

BARON’S 

FANCY 
by Gleb Botkin 


This fantastic story of thie 
little society of exiled Rus 
sian emigrés in New York is 
one of constant chuckles and 


delight $1.00 


A CORPORAL ONCE 


by Leonard Nason 


The author of the famous doughboy stor- 
ies ‘Sergeant Eadie’”’ and “‘Chevrons 

1 new yarn of Johnell Sullivan who 

nurse-maid to the Major’s Arab 





$1.00 
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Best Selling 


NEW NOVELS 


Popular New Fiction 
APRIL FOOLS 


by Compton Mackenzie 


A delightful new “comedy of bad man- 
ners” brings back the characters in his 
great “Poor Relations’’, 


THE AUTOCRACY OF MR. 
PARHAM by H. G. Wells 

One of Mr. Wells’ best novels—a _best- 
seller in England and America—an ironic, 
amusing, amazing vision of the future. 


THE LUCKY LAWRENCES 
by Kathleen Norris 


One of the most popular of all authors 
writes her most personal novel. This 
romance of Gail Lawrence, who held to- 
gether the last brothers and sisters of 
“The Lucky Lawrences’’—and succeeded 
some ways, and failed in others, will be 
a national ‘‘best-seller’’. 


THE AUCTIONING OF MARY 
ANGEL by Coningsby Dawson 
Mary Angel, debutante, was auctioned off 
to the highest bidder—to be declared his 
spare rib in the sight of God “till death do 
us part’ Humorous, powerful, by the 
author of ‘The Garden Without Walls 


HIGH FENCES 

by Grace S. Richmond 
The romance of a smart girl writer and a 
young philosopher features her best book 
since ‘‘Red Pepper Burns”’. 


TO WHAT GREEN ALTAR? 

by W. B. Maxwell 
A dramatic story of regeneration by the 
author of ‘“‘Spinster of This Parish’ and 
“The Day’s Journey”. 


Romance and Adventure 
LOVEJOY by Beatrice Burton 


Gay living, luxury on the installment, th: 
cocktail-gambling set almost wrecked the 
home their love had built. 


RUTLEDGE TRAILS THE ACE OF 
SPADES by Wm. MacLeod Raine 

A daring gang of desperadoes strikes 
terror on the range. 
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Modern 


and $2.50. 
for the 
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ERD are the books that are being talked about from 
H's 
world-famous authors . 
any price... 
Fall at the usual $2 and $2.50 prices, but are now made 
available under Doubleday, Doran’s new policy at $1 each. 


to Vancouver! Brand new fiction by 
. certain to be best-sellers at 
they were scheduled for publication this 


The new novels by such authors as Coningsby Dawson, 
Kathleen Norris, H. G. Wells, and Compton Mackenzie 
always create a furore. Here are their latest and best, 
and several new discoveries. 


publishing methods make possible exactly the 


of book—original editions, in regular 


cloth binding—as you’ve been accustomed to buy at $2 
Now you can read two or three new books 
price you've been 
paying for one ...and keep 
up-to-date on best. books just 
published. 


>a 


instead of 


$2 or$ 250 


BLOOD ON THE YUKON 
TRAIL by James B. Hendryx 


A Novel of Corporal Downey of the Mounted 
Struggling across the Yukon ice jam to 
rescue two trapped inspectors young Brad 
Trevis was apparently swallowed in the 
break-up. But Zang, the gambler, had 
his suspicions so he brought back Cor- 
poral Downey from Dawson. Tracking a 
criminal across the Yukon ice, the cor- 
poral plunges into the greatest adventure 
of his career. 


HEART OF THE NORTH 
by William Byron Mowery 


A swift-moving tale of the modern 
Mountie in the Canadian woods. 


GRINGO by C. G. W. Gordon 


Tragedies and comedies of a young min- 
ing engineer and his pretty wife at a 
frontier camp in the mountains of South 
America. 


Crime Club Mysteries 


JIMMIE DALE and the BLUE 
ENVELOPE MURDER 
by Frank L. Packard 


America’s most popular fiction detective 
is back, along with the Gray Seal and the 
Tocsin. 


The DAY the WORLD ENDED 
by Sax Rohmer 


The creator of “Fu Manchu’”’ tells of a 
sinister plot to destroy the world 


THE BLUE RAJAH MURDER 
by Harold MacGrath 

The great Blue Rajah diamond of sinister 

history is stolen and the story rushes on 

with the speed that has made all of his 


mysteries best-sellers 
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FALL BOOKS 


They felt their way, 
“by guess and by 
God,” through the nar- 
row chute of the Dar- 
danelles...winged and 
sank in the Channel a 
zeppelin returning 
from a London raid... 
bobbed up in the har- 
bor of the Golden 
Horn, the first enemy 
craft to enter’ that 
sacred Turkish water 
in full 500 years. No 
story quite compares 
with the little-known 
undersea escapades of 
the British subs in the 
War. 


Distinguished 
New Fiction 


MIRTHFUL HAVEN 
by Booth Tarkington 


new novel about Maine and the people who go 
ere summers, and a girl who pretended to be 
meone and something else she was not. The 
ory of Edna Pelter—tender, humorous, some- 
times close to tears—is one of Mr. Tarkington’s 
ost fascinating novels about women. His longest 
ok since The Plutocrat; his best since Alice 
lams. $2. 


THE EDWARDIANS 
by V. Sackville West 


delightfully ironic comedy of manners of a 
littering decade before the War and the “fast 
t’”’ of the court of Edward VII. A distinguished 
est-seller by the author of The Land (Hawthorn- 
en Prize winner); selected by the English Book 
wiety and the Literary Guild. “The novel of the 
ar,”’ says the London Sphere. $2 


THE FOOL of the FAMILY 
by Margaret Kennedy 


ryl Sanger, alone of the Sanger Circus, had 
mmonsense instead of genius. What that did to 
is the theme of a novel that truly deserves 
» description applicable to only a few books in 
ny years: wise and tender and moving. If you 
e one of the thousands who claim The Con 
fant Nymph as their favorite novel, here is a 
ok to delight you quite as much, $2 


THE DUEL of the QUEENS 
by E. Barrington 


emotional history of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
most tragic heroine in history, whose loveli 
s trailed ruin and disaster; and of that jealous 
isin who wrested from her both kingdom and 
id By the author of The Chaste Diana and 
e Glorious Apollo. $2 


an 


BY GUESS AND BY GOD 
by William Guy Carr 


This thrilling book does for the British submarine service what Raiders of the 
Deep did for the German. Written by a submarine navigating officer, it makes 
clear, for the first time, the real manner of life led by the officers and men of 
both German and British underwater fleets in the War. These adventures 
packed with a terrible suffocating fear—are among the most exciting of all 
war revelations. Jllustrated. $2.50. 


CAKES AND ALE 


or THE SKELETON IN THE CUPBOARD 
by W. Somerset Maugham 


An ironic history of the making of a famous author and his wife, the beautiful 
barmaid with the pale gold hair. A novel to rank beside The Moon and Six 
pence and Of Human Bondage—destined to cause as much animated conversa 
tion as any book to be published in English this year. $2. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE 


by H. G. Wells, Julian S. Huxley and G. P. Wells 


Che secret of how life is created—the story of all things living—told by three 
of the 20th Century’s finest scientific writers. A gigantic achievement, sum 
marizing all human knowledge on the mysterious phenomenon of life itself, in 
orerant 17 ‘ | he Outh > f History Mr. W Ils’ rec rd-hreakino 
i great companion book to The Outline of History, M1 ells’ record-breaking 
non-fiction best-seller. 600,000 words ... . some of it incredible, all of it 
‘ . : aio - +1) ators lea | a big best ‘ler |: ee oi 
ascinating. Over 350 illustrations. Already a big best-seller in England. Two 
excellent volumes, now available while thev last in the original first edition, 
red, only $8.50. These two books are going to be indispensable to an | 


stocked library of books in English. 


Doubleday, Doran & Gundy, Ltd. 


University Ave., TORONTO 














| THE LITTLE SHOP _ 
"ROUND THE CORNER 


(Bay Street Branch) 
HAVE MOVED TO 
39 BLOOR ST. WEST 


between Bay and Yonge 
In their and larger shop 









new 


they are displaying an extensive 









selection of books, etc. 





The Lending Library contains all the| 
latest Fiction, Biography and Travel. | 


KIngsdale 3863 





For Relatives in the 


United States 


For Christmas, birthday or wed- 
ding presents to be sent to relatives 


in the United States “The Gulf of 
Years’, a Canadian story of thought, 
action, love and faith by Watson 
Griffin is highly suitable. ‘‘The Ed- 
inburgh Scotsman” says of this 
novel: “It is so distinctive that. it is 


sure to be widely read.”’ ‘“‘The Edin- 


burgh Evening News” says: “The 
book has greatness.”” ‘‘The Specta- 
tor’’ (London, Eng.) refers to the 


ehief character as “‘the delightful Dr. 
Ruther’. ‘The Times Literary Sup- 
plement” (London) says: “The char- 
to life in many vivid 
little touches.” “The Review 
Reviews” refers to it as a remarkable 
novel. ‘‘The Boston Transcript” says: 
“The characters seem alive.” 
“The Glasgow Citizen’’ “Kt 38 
an interesting story charmingly 
told.” “Very human throughout,” 
says “The Maachester City News” 
“The book will be re-read many times 


acters come 


of 


to be 


says: 


with renewed pleasure’ says “The 
Sheffield Independent”. “Once you 
begin it your attention and interest 


are anchored so firmly that you feel 
bound to finish the 400 odd pages,” 
says ‘‘The Calgary Herald’. “Deeply 
interesting—at times thrilling,’ says 
“The Toronto Globe’. ‘The book 
pulsates with feeling,’’ says ‘“‘The 
Hamilton Herald’. “This is a really 
fine book”’ “The Montreal Gaz- 
ette’’. “A story worthy of a place 
among the works of fiction of any 
country” says ‘‘The Varsity’”’ (Univer- 
sity of Toronto). 

Ask your ,bookseller to order “The 


says 


Gulf of Years’’ through Longmans, 
Green & Company, University Aven- 
ue, Toronto 


(Advt.) 

























The Day of 
Small Things 


By O. DOUGLAS 


HIS story, while complete in 

itself, makes us further 
acquainted with some old friends 
from “The Proper Place.” Again 
we drink tea with Lady Jane and 
Nicole in the drawing-room of the 
Hasborn House, and meet Mrs. 
Heggie on her hungry quest for 
news, We see Mrs. Jackson 
thoroughly pleased with life, and 
old Betsy gladly leaving it... There 
is much gentle humour about the 
tale, and 6. Douglas has once more 
captured the atmosphere of the 
place she describes; the salt-sea 
freshness of Kirkmeikle, the witch- 
ery of the Border Hills, and the 
honey-sweetness of summer days 


by a loch-side in Mull. $2.00 
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Seeker After Beauty 


(Continued from Page 9) 
shown some bit of narrow village 
gossip, or the survival of some old 
custom, cruel in its stupidity, and 
then the author gives, without com- 
ment, a picture of the clean plum- 
met-like plunge of the kestrel, or 
the subtle loveliness, not free from 
sadness, of the coming of an Eng- 
lish spring. 

The book covers a writing-period 
of some nine years; some of the 
sketches are written down in the 
white heat of the author’s first en- 
thusiasm or indignation, and these 
are the best; others are carefully 
elaborated with a more conscious art 
from notes recollected long after the 


occasion of their taking. There is 
much in the book that is autobio- 
graphical, as in all Williamson’s 


writings that I have seen, although 
the author says: ‘“‘This is an imag- 
inative work which should not 
read as the history of any particular 
village, and certainly not of any man 
or woman.’’ But you may judge for 
yourself.... 

One thing stands out plainly: the 
idealism of its author, his hatred of 
injustice and cruelty and ignorance 
and superstition; his compassion for 
man, and his hatred of the mess 
man has made of things. How he 

yntinually preaches his doctrine 
without seeming to obtrude it upon 
the reader, so that we are left with 
a tremendously strong total impres- 
sion without being able to point to 
any one passage and say—‘‘Here he 
stated his case’’, is one of the minor 
triumphs of the book. 

I believe Henry Williamson to be 
one of the outstanding figures in 
English literature today, because of 
his descriptive power, because of his 


be 


gift of characterization, because of 
the sincerity and careful beauty of 
his style, because of his ceaseless 
questing after the things that are 
very far off. He is one of the 
Seekers. 

° 


Evangelist 


“D. L. MOODY”, by W. R. Moody; The 
Macmillan Company of Canada, 
Toronto; 556 pages; price $3.50. 


By T. G. MARQUIS 


A* A RULE biographies written by 
4 friends relatives 
taken with a grain of salt. The bio- 
graphy of D. L. Moody, by his eldest 
son, W. R. Moody, is an exception. It 
is a simple, unpretentious narrative, 
detailing the life and activities of an 
earnest, simple, and genuine man,—a 
man whose “life was work”, work for 
the betterment of mankind. 

This great evangelist in the begin- 
ning of his life showed but little prom- 
ise. He was trained in the school of 
adversity and poverty. He was illiter- 
ate, and in his youth had no marks of 


or have to be 


genius, but he had “health of body 
and mind, resourcefulness, self-reli- 
ance, and habits of industry and 


thrift.” As a boy he found employ- 
ment in Boston, and in his early years 
his main thought was money-making. 
He heard the call of the West and 
moved to Chicago. Here he prospered 
and as he prospered sought the good 
of others,—first in Sunday School and 
church work and finally in mission 
work. His mind was centered on a 
business career, but he soon became 
more interested in his missionary la- 
bors than in business. 
to serve both God and Mammon and 
so he burnt his ships behind him in 
his early twenties and decided to de- 


He was unable 
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vote all his energies to Christian work. 
As the years rolled on he gained suc- 
cess after success and was, probably, 
the greatest force for good in the mo- 
dern world. 

It has been said of Spinoza that he 
was “a God-intoxicated man.” Moody 
was a Christ-intoxicated man. From 
the beginning of his missionary car- 
eer, he lived and moved and had his 
being in Christ. The secret of his suc- 
cess lay in his simplicity, his genuine- 
ness, and in his “consecrated common 
sense.”” He had no theological educa- 
tion and was at first not an inspiring 
speaker: but gradually he gained 
power. In his speaking he was abso- 
lutely “unconventional and natural.” 
In his addresses there “was never the 
slightest approach to irreverence, fan- 
aticism, or extravagance”,—nothing of 
the hysteria of many of his imitators. 


His triumphs in America were great, 
but triumphs in Great Britain 
were even greater. The times had not 
a little to do with his success. Such 
men as Huxley, Darwin, and Tyndall 
were, by their writings, upsetting the 
faith of those who lacked a sound 
basis of belief. Moody, coming when 
he did, with his simple faith, was en- 
thusiastically received. He broke down 
the barriers of denominationalism, and 
in America men like Beecher, Brooks, 
and Abbott extended to him a helping 
hand. In Great Britain he attracted 
even greater men and received warm 
tributes from such eminent characters 
Dean Stanley, Canon Liddon, Sir 
George Adam Smith, Dr. John Watson 
(Ian Maclaren), and Dr. Henry Drum- 
mond, the last named becoming his co- 
worker. His sincerity coupled with 
his intensity and “his kingly leader- 
ship” was the charm. Through the 
Y.M.C.A.’s, churches and educational 
institutions he established his influ- 
ence has been felt around the world; 
many of the best known missionaries, 
such as Dr. Grenfell, receiving the 
urge for Christian work through com- 
ing under his influence. He “set 
streams in motion’’—streams that are 
still flowing vigorously 


his 
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A Confusing 
Picture 


“A MARTYR’S FOLLY”, by M. CG 
tantin-Weyer; Macmillan, Toron 
309 pages; $2.00. 

By JESSIE E. MCEWAN 


CONSTANTIN-WEYER, 


have read, has a bitter 


s0 
hatred 
Canada. 
is given some justification. In 
Martyr’s Folly” the justification is 
thing more than the excuse of | 


judice. His purpose, then, is twof: 


one to give voice to his prejudice and 


the other to portray Louis Riel w 
sincerity and accuracy. 

M. Constantin-Weyer writes with 
hemence rather than virility but t 
does not detract from the accompli 
ment of his first motive. 
in depicting the English and Scott 
settlers of the Red 
base, cowardly men. 
not one “saving grace’ among tl! 
until almost at the conclusion of 


River district 


tale, he brings the late Lord Strat! 


+} 


cona on to the scene. 
half-breeds; they flee 


They fear 


in the face 


threatened danger; they are not loya 
to each other. Their sympathies ars 


so distorted and perverted by Ora: 
ism that any sense of justice is s 
thered. Whether because of this 


for reasons that are inexplicable, t! 


celebrated the “twelfth of July” on 
first, that being, so the author 
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the anniversary of the Battle of t 


Boyne! 
To the half-breeds M. 


esenter 
netellow 
whe! 


Constantin 


Weyer is somewhat more generous, na 


turally so because they are the fol! 
ers of his hero, Riel. He admits t 
they were ignorant, that they coul 


crazed with liquor and that their em 


tions were more uncertain than 
wind. He suggests that their an 
passions required almost 
gratitication, but their 
indomitable. 
were! Indeed yes, but no word of « 
mendation has he for the courage 


courage 
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persistency, the loyalty and integrity 
of Scottish and English pioneers. 
True, he makes no attempt to depict 
anything of the hardships of Scottish 
settlers; it is, instead, the would-be- 
leaders of the new country that are 
drawn in contrast to the half-breeds. 

Of Riel himself M. Constantin-Weyer 
seems very uncertain. He fails en- 
tirely to show his powers of leader- 
ship. One might think that he had 
but two great assets, the fact that his 
father had had the goodwill of every- 
one, and that he had an inordinate 
cift for fascinating women. Of this 
latter, the author has made good use; 
he has described with minute detail 
and lurid vividness at least two of 
the amorous episodes in Riel’s life. He 
has very deftly suggested extent and 
variety of others. 

Strangely enough Riel’s relations 
with Veronique and with the beautiful 
Mrs. Hamerstyne, other than reliev- 
ing the tedious flow of incidents and 
“scapegoats” through the pages, bear 
no relation to the events of Riel’s po- 


litical life. They do not cause his 
undoing; certainly they give no in- 
spiration, no incentive. They are en- 
tirely apart from the Riel who is sil- 


yver-tongued; who is daring, who is 
fred unto a great purpose, who is de- 
termined for justice for his people. 
And, alas, that Riel is not in the pages 
ff this book. There is, instead a queer 
little man who talks a little, does a 
talks a little more, runs away, 
s back, and finally “the thing that 
\ Louis Riel was swinging gently”. 
M Constantin-Weyer may have 
en this tale on a sleepless night, 
and certainly his purpose and his ac- 
ymplishment is no greater than the 
devoted to the work. 


e 
An Early Imagist 
THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 
STEPHEN CRANE”, edited by 
Follett; Longmans, Green, 
yrronto; $2.50. 


ilson 


132 pages; 


By E. J. PRATT 


; ope publication of this volume, 
thirty after the author’s 

, is just another evidence of the 
ival of interest in the American 
Crane was the leading ex- 

his age of the naturalistic 
fiction, novel, The Red 
Badge, curiously anticipating the grim 
tography presented to us nowadays 
ks on the Great War. His two 

of poems, The Black Riders and 

ir Is Kind, now published together 
this edition, though lacking the 
interest of his novels, reflects 
the less his characteristic atti- 
of mind, his open revolt against 
urrent idyllic pastoralism, his 
his naked impressionism. As 
as his poetic output may have 
and unspectacular as compared 
his prose, it is the best illustra- 
apart from the work of his con- 
porary, Emily Dickinson, 
resembled in many 


years 


ties. 
nt in 


1001 of his 


pular 


whom 
respects 
reaction against the movement 
sented by writers like Irving and 
ngtellow. The out 
when his school has thoroughly 
enched itself behind the names of 
Lowell, Masters, H.D., and the 
if the Imagists. The following 
in the Black Riders, besides be- 
specimen of his vers libre, is an 
ie of 


volume comes 


his philosophy. 
Ince there came a man 
» said, 


inge me all men of the world in 
rows.” 


ind instantly 
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There was a terrific clamour among 
the people 

Against being ranged in rows. 

There was a loud quarrel, world- 
wide. 

It endured for ages; 

And blood was shed 

By those who would not stand in°* 
rows, 

And by those who pined to stand in 
rows, 

Eventually, the man went to death, 

weeping. 

those who stayed in 

scuffle 

Knew not the great simplicity. 


And bloody 


The world is altogether out of joint. 
Whatever activity there is in the 
world is directed towards futile ends. 
The book of knowledge is open but 
the characters are illegible. The ideal- 
ist eats out his own heart. Courage 
is best illustrated in forlorn leader- 
ship, and always pursuit ends where 
it begins. 

I saw a man pursuing the horizon: 

Round and round they sped. 

I was disturbed at this; 

I accosted the man. 

“It is futile,’ I said, 

“You can never—” 

“You lie,” he cried, 

And ran on. 





There is the closest relationship be- 
tween the man’s life and his work. 
Twelve published volumes besides 
numerous short stories in magazines 
all before he had reached his thirtieth 
year—attest the high pressure under 
which he lived, the flaming intensity 
which wore out his body and sent him 
to the Black Forest in a hopeless quest 
for health. Both in form and material 
the poems indicate protest and strug- 
gle and unfulfilment. Underneath the 
defiance is his humanity, his hatred 
of militarism, the idea of the regiment 
whether for war or industrialism. His 
method is to present pictures not ab- 
stractions, just as in his Red Badge 
the “heroic ideal” is sternly dismissed, 
and the psychology of fear exhibited 


in its demoralising effect upon the 
mind of an individual soldier. 
The verse suffers from the limita- 


tions of the imagistic modes, flow and 
rhythm being sacrificed for the sharp- 
ness of rifle And when the 
style is caught, say, in the first ten or 
fifteen pages, the conclusions are too 
easily anticipated through the rest of 
the volume. Still, there is the com- 
pensating clarity and focus. The title- 
poem, War is Kind, is a long distance 
from the tradition of The Charge of 


. 


shots. 


The Light Brigade. 

Do not weep, maiden, for war is 
kind. 

Because your lover threw wild 
hands toward the sky 

And the affrighted steed ran on 
alone, 

Do not weep. 


War is kind. 


Do not weep, babe, for war is kind 

Because your father tumbled in the 
yellow trenches, 

Raged at his breast, gulped and died 

Do not weep. 


War is kind. 

Mother whose heart hung humble 
as a button 

On the bright splendid shroud cf 


your son, 
Do not weep. 
War is kind. 
° 
The prediction is made that civil- 


ization will continue for 50,000 
years. This is a reassuring thought 


to have with you on those week-end 
parties where it seems to be all over 
but the shouting.—Life. 
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A Craftsman 


“THE LITTLE DOG LAUGHED”, by 
Leonard Merrick; Musson’s Toron- 
to; 316 pages; $2.00. 


By T. D. RIMMER 

VERY reasoning reader, I suppose, 

on reading Leonard Merrick is im- 
pressed by his craftsmanship. He is 
essentially a virtuoso. One gathers 
that he must have served a painstak- 
img apprenticeship to French writers 
such as Maupaussant, for he has their 
economy of style though not their 
ruthless realism and depth. Like the 
late Wm. J. Locke, another craftsman 
with a whimsical slant, Mr. Merrick 
has a fondness for the French bourg- 
eoisie as subject matter. He has also 
an intimate acquaintance with mimes 
and other gentry of the theatre. 

Most of the tales in this new book 
of his are of a homespun nature, de- 
pending whimsicality and 
sly quirks of humor for their appeal. 
None of them are important but many 
of them are pleasant and have a quiet 
They will not 
will probably 

stand 


mostly on 


flavor all their own. 


stimulate but they 


soothe. Three of them out as 
peculiarly enjoyable and in Mr. Mer- 
rick’s best style, “The Vengeance of 
Monsieur Dutripon,’ “The Elevation 
of Lulu.” and “The Epic of the Hea- 
venly Cook.” Into these three tales 
Mr. Merrick puts his store of humor, 
his knowledge of human nature and 
his pleasant and almost beneficent sa- 
tire. The other stories do not quite 
come up to the standard set by these 
three but with the exception of two 
which are hackneyed, are amusing 
and, of course deftly written. 

You will search in vain through 
these stories for a hint of modern 
stress. They seem to have 
evolved in a quiet back stream, away 
from contemporary currents and cross- 
currents. Imagism, vorticism or any 
other ism may flourish but Mr. Mer- 
rick goes on the even tenor of his way, 
writing stories that have all the im- 
perfections of their perfection. It is 
unfortunate that such mastery of tech- 
nique should be devoted to 
cherry stones. 

However, within the limits Mr. Mer- 
rick himself, these tales are 
successful and among the best of their 
kind. They will give enjoyment to his 
admirers for they are written in that 


been 


carving 


has set 
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The Shepherd 
of Guadaloupe 


By ZANE GREY 





HROUGH the horrors of war 

and the pain of wounds “Cotton- 
woods”, the home of his childhood, 
remained for Clifton Forrest the 
centre of his desire and the very 
essence of peace. But when he 
returned to it, broken in mind and 
body, he found it in the hands of 
enemies, the storm centre of the 
district, a nest of intrigue and 
jealousies. Bitter and despairing, 
he longed for death, but love came 
to him instead; the love of a woman 
brave enough to risk everything 
she valued to win health and happi- 
ness for her man. Zane Grey is at 
his best in his descriptions of the 
simple wilderness people in this 
























story of the ambitions and passions 
of men in the land of golden 
sunshine. $2.00 
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SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


quaint vein with which his readers 
have become familiar. If they do not 
glitter at least they are not dull. If 
they are not astringent at least they 
are free from saccharine. They will 
provide entertainment for everyone 
who cares for quiet, whimsical humor 
and smooth-flowing narrative. 
* 


Writer’s Life 


“CAKES AND ALE”, or ‘‘The Skele- 
ton in the Cupboard”, by W. Som- 
erset Maugham; Doubleday, 
an & Gundy, Toronto; $2.00. 


Dor- 


By C. J. EUSTACE 
i YOU become more familiar with 
° a certain writer’s work, you be- 
gin to look for certain characteris- 
tics, for certain turns of phrase or 
eccentricities of style. If you find 
them, you are pleased and, as a rule, 
you buy the next book of that par- 
ticular and expect to find 
therein the same characteristics, the 
same eccentricities of style, and a 
variation, more or less, of the same 
plot. As I am familiar with Somer- 
set Maugham’s work, and indeed I 
look forward to each one of his new 
books with a certain amount of an- 
ticipation, I have come to the point 
where I expect certain things of him. 
Of all modern writers I think he 
has the most sharply chiselled style. 


writer 


He seldom wastes words, his charac- 
terization is deft 
themes 


true, and his 
and subtle. 
reviewers to 
authors, but 
it is not so easy to build up a repu- 
tation for 


and 


are provocative 


It is easy enough for 


say nice things 


about 


sincerity. But I am quite 


sincere when I say that Maugham 
has a genius of his own for apt and 
witty turn of phrase Nor can he 


be accused of cheap cynicism, for in 
all his work 
current of 


there is an underlying 
deadly truth which is at 
times so vivid as to become disturb 





ing. 

In “Cakes and Ale’ he has 
ichieved all these things, although 
his plot cannot be said to be new. 
Like Hugh Walpole in ‘‘Hans Frost”, 
he has told the story of a writer’s 
life, in fact Driffield, his Grand Old 


Man of English Letters, bears a close 
to Hans 
the 


resemblance Frost. But the 
books is en 
different. Whereas Walpole 
tells his story in a traditional 


slightly sentimental manner, 


treatment of 
tirely 


two 


and 
Maugh- 
am has dissected Driffield with sym- 
pathetic 

\lroy 


t 


to Ashenden 


irony and ruthless insight 
Kear, a successful novelist, 
omes (who is Maugh- 
material concern 


Driffield. And 


am himself) for 
ing the 


early life of 
Ashenden in his 


own way responds 
by giving the reader a glimpse of 
Driffield’s early life in Blackstable, 


where they were boys together. Thus 


there is woven into the narrative 


not only the autobiographical recol- 
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lections of Ashenden himself, but 
sharply etched portraits of Alroy 
Kear, Driffield, and his two wives. 

But whom, you will ask, is the 
skeleton in the cupboard? It is a 
“ase, naturally, of “cherchez la 
femme’’; and at this juncture we are 
introduced to Rosie Driffield, the 
first wife, an ex-barmaid. 

I have always imagined Maugham 
to be a most ruthless individual, for 
he does not believe in insincerity. 
“Cakes and Ale” gives him an oppor- 
tunity to say some gorgeous things. 
Speaking of Alroy Kear, the success- 
ful bachelor author of best-sellers, 
he says: 

“He had noticed that people real- 
ly do not want to be bothered with 
the wives of authors and painters. 
The artist who insisted on taking his 
wife wherever he went only made 
himself a nuisance and indeed as a 
consequence was often not asked to 
places he would have liked to go to.” 


The, Unending 
Case of Wilde 


(Continued from Page 3) 
be Oscar Wilde at all, but the appall- 
ing horror of the relations that then 
existed between the members of the 
family of the Marquis cf Queensberry, 
of the most ancient blood in Scotland. 
Wilde happened to be the stick with 
which father and son were trying to 
beat one-another; the stick was 
broken in the struggle. It was Lord 
Alfred Douglas who induced Wilde to 
lay the criminal libel charge against 
the Marquis which brought the whole 
subject into the light of day, and who 
overbore the advice of Harris and 
other friends that Wilde should drop 
the case and leave the country; and 
Lord Alfred’s entire interest in the 
matter was his desire to strike back at 
his father. He is perfectly frank about 
this in his Autobiography, and 
gret whatever; he 
Wilde for acting 
quickly enough, and thus giving the 
Marquis time to collect his evidence 
Both Lord Alfred and the Marquis re- 
garded the law-courts as a perfectly 
proper place in which to fight out their 
private disputes. (I do not think any- 
body today would seriously maintain 
that Lord Queensberry 
by a desire to 
anybody else’s morals; certainly Lord 
Alfred 
The Marquis was equally willing to 
fight them out with fists in any pub- 
lic place, a procedure from which Lord 
Alfred was 
lightness of weight. At 
when Lord Alfred's 
Percy, Lord Douglas of Hawick, went 
for Wilde in the later trial, the 
Marquis took to writing offensive let- 
ters about the case to Lord Douglas’s 


own 
expresses no Tr 
not 


merely blames 


was actuated 


preserve his son’s o1 


makes no such claim.) 


perhaps debarred by his 
any 


elder 


rate, 


brother, 


bail 


wife! When father and son met in 
Piccadilly shortly afterwards they 
came to blows, and were both bound 


over to keep the peace. On the day 


when Alfred Taylor, Wilde’s fellow 
accused, was found guilty, Queens 
berry sent Lady Douglas this tele- 
gram: “Must congratulate on verdict, 
cannot on Percy’s appearance. Looks 


Fear too much 
guilty 


like a dug up corpse. 
madness of kissing. Taylor 
Wilde’s turn tomorrow”. For a paral 
lel to that thing in a 
and ancient family one has to go back 


sort of great 


to the Italian Renaissance. 
2 
“T’ve eaten beef all my life, and 
now I’m as strong as an ox!” said he 
“That's funny,” replied she. “I’ve 


eaten fish all my life and I can’t swim 
Tit-Bits. 


a stroke.” 
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BOOKS 
COME OUT 


To While Away the 
Long Winter Evenings 
—RY™ 


THE KING’S MINION by Rafael 


Sabatini—a panorama of the post- 


Court. The figures 


this en- 


Elizabethan 
of history live again in 
thralling story. At $2 


THE JESTING ARMY by 
Ernest Raymond. By the author of 
“Tell England”. An intimate, 
realistic tale of the war, thrillingly 
readable. At $2. 


THE SHORN LAMB by William 
J. Locke. The story of a wastrel 
son of ancient English stock, told 
with sly humor, pathos and whim- 
sicality. At $2 


BY GUESS—AND BY GOD by 
William Guy Carr. Submarines 
sneaking between the islands in 
the Baltic, patrolling the North Sea 
during the war—this is their story 
At $2.50 


A TOURIST IN SPITE OF 
HIMSELF by A. Edward Newton 
Mr. Newton, the Philadelphia t 
London traveller, sets out to see 
the world. His interesting and im 
pudent observations and the friends 
he makes provide an_ unfailing 
source of enjoyment in this book 


At $3.50 
ANGEL PAVEMENT by J. E 


Priestley. A novel of London tha 
tells the story of a little backwate: 
off the main stream of London's 
business traffic. At $3 


THE EDWARDIANS by 
Sackville-West. A 
centres round the 
study of the 


At $2 
MODERN CANADIAN POETRY 


edited by Nathaniel A. Bensor 
M.A. and dedicated to Dr. Ch: 
G.D. Roberts. Representative vers 
by the younger 
At $2 


NORTHCLIFFE by 
Fyfe. An intimate 
ing account of 


1905 


of tr 


year 
“smart set” 


period. 


Canadian poets 


Hamilt 
and entertai 
this 
one of the 


men otf Jur age 


outstanai: 
personality, 
fluential 


MOVING 
Ford in collaboration 
Crowther. A most interesting 
count of Mr. Ford’s 
function of wages, lei 


most 


At $ 


FORWARD by He: 
with Sam 
ideas of 
, the ca 
other 






’ 
ot unemy{ ioyment and 
topics. At $2.50 


THE REAL WAR, 1914 to 
by Captain B. H. Liddell Ha 
A one-volume History of the W 
that sees the war as a whole 


addition to any libra 


invaluable 


At $4 
CANADA’S FIGHTING AI! 
MEN by Lieut Colonel George 


Drew, of enthralling interest, a t 
account of airmen 

Well illustrated. At 
Autographed E 


Canada’s 
their work 
Limited 
$7.50 
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Through Different 
Eyes 


‘HREE MEN’S WAR”, by R. H. 
Mottram, John Easton, Eric Part- 


ridge, Musson Book Co.; 375 
pages; $3.00. 


HE JESTING ARMY”, by Ernest 
Raymond; Cassell & Co.; $48 
yages; $2.50. 


By EDGAR McINNIS 


HE truth of the war, like the 
ngly truth of any mass experience, is 
. ny sided. It lies, not so much in 
re ernal conditions or events, as in 
istrel 
told t individual. And when a particu 


him- | individual proves himself sensi 


subjective effect of these upon 


endowed 
D by h ability to render those impres- 
\rines s s significant in narration, his re- 
is in 
h Sea 
story 


to impressions and 


1 is certain to have a unique and 
ific value of its own, even 
ugh the basic elements in his ex- 
ence may have been the common 
of many thousands of men. 
‘his is the conclusion to which 
comes” after reading ‘‘Three 
1's War.” In this book three 


friends ‘ 
1 have set down their personal 


failing 
book jilections, and their inclusion 
iin a single volume shows clear 

he contrast in personal reactions 
the value of individual narra- 

Mr. Mottram gives an unvar- 

ished outline of his war career; 

Easton describes the experiences 
i young lieutenant in the Battle 

loos; and Mr. Partridge follows 
\ustralian private from Brisbane 

iallipoli and thence to France 

nd all three narratives have defin 

ind individual interest. 

the three, the sketch by Mr. 

rtridge is by far the weakest. His 

lies in a certain lack of per 

tive; he somehow fails to lift 

really significant things above 

level of the commonplace. The 

ilt is that though he describes a 

riety of experienees against a var- 

yackground, the reader carries 

as his chief impressions two 

ings: the wretchedness of army 

ing and the difficulty of obtain- 

novels at the front. Both are 

both may have their signifi- 

but one feels that their pre- 

nance is gained at the expense 

ore vital things It is interest- 

» compare this sketch with Mr 

am’s personal record. Both are 

vith directness and simplicity 

where this in Mr. Partridge 

to monotony, in Mr. Mottram 

ds weight to every description 

larity to every detail, so bal- 
and effective is his power of 
on and presentation. And the 
juality is apparent in Mr. Eas- 
xr though his narrative covers 
i trip up the line and the ac- 
of a small phase of a single 
he has by his clarity of nar- 


COMPANY 
| LIMITED 
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ration succeeded in making his 
sketch a microcosm of war on the 
Western Front. Taken together, the 
three sketches—and especially the 
first two in the volume—are definite 
contributions to war literature, and 
emphasize the many-sidedness of 
that single tremendous’ theme. . 
Mr. Raymond’s latest novel is an- 
other contribution of the same kind, 
and one that fills a gap which has 
been the cause of much complaint. 
He has been impressed by war’s hor- 
rors; but he has been still more im- 
pressed by the irrepressible cheerful- 
ness which the average Tommy 
showed in the face of both monot- 
ony and disaster. This is the fun- 
damental background of his story, 
and he illustrates -it in a narrative 
that ranges from the futility of Gal- 
lipoli through the tragic waste of 
Passchendaele to the smashing of 
Gough’s army in March of 1918. 
There is no attempt to romanticize 
war; there is no blinking its sordid- 
ness and stupidity; but there is a 
just recognition of the fact that men 
did adjust themselves to war, and 
carried into that adjustment a solid 
humor that in grim moments rose 
close to the heroic. And against 
this background is laid the story of 
a group of young officers, and more 
particularly of Tony O’Grogan and 
his subjective reactions, in which 
character and incident are both 
clearly and subtly drawn. It is not 
the greatest of war novels; but for 
many readers it may easily prove 
the most satisfactory of them all. 


Neurological 


“TWENTY FOUR HOURS”, by Louis 
Bromfield; Duttons, Toronto; price 
$2.50. 

By 
MARGARET ISABEL LAWRENCE 


fp OMFIELD holds attention on two 

counts. His technique is some- 
thing of his own, defiant and sufficient- 
ly virile to get him the limelight. His 
penetration into human motive and its 
vagaries is honest, and also sufficiently 
virile to get him the limelight. In 
addition the people he treats to his 
technique and his penetration are in- 
teresting as people, and are not patho- 
logical subjects. Though they are all 
of them neurological. But so,are most 
of the rest of us. 

“Twenty Four Hours” starts with a 
dinner party one night and ends with 
a tea party the next afternoon. Mean- 
time there has been a murder and a 
marriage. One man gets rid of a 
nagging mistress, and proposes mar- 
riage to another woman He has de- 
cided to be through with difficult al- 
liances. Both ladies were at the din- 
ner party. And so was the husband 
of the mistress. Though that was not 
such a complication as might be 
thought. For he was wondering how 
soon he could get away to Rosie, a 
girl who sang in a Night-club, and 
for whose apartment he paid. No 
wonder he was thinking, for there 
were very few hours to be left to him 
with Rosie. Her legal husband turned 
up that night and murdered her for 
her sins, it would seem, but really be 
cause she was in herself so sweet he 
could not get her out of his mind. For 
he was in a business in the under- 
world and needed to be concentrated. 

From such a paragraph you might 
think it was a sordid story. But it is 
not. It simply follows the pattern of 
the lives of all the people who were 
at the dinner party, and it averages 
well to human experience inasmuch 


The DENT DINNER PARTY 


Time: 8 P.M., Oct. 16th, 1930 
Scene: 


The company are assembled chatting 
merrily round the table. 
Miss Lily of Fort Garry. “Good evening Sir. What a 


your swarthy complexion is to the brightness of the room! 
heard that you are a man of intrigue and mystery.” 


Mr. Egyptian Portrait. “Indeed you flatter me, but if your land is 


comparable in beauty to its indwelling spirit I should like to visit it 
very much,” 


Miss Lily of Fort Garry. 
indwelling spirit?” 
Mr. Egyptian Portrait. ‘“’Tis but yourself my fair lady! Now may 


I introduce to you Lord History of Music in Pictures, one of our 
most distinguished guests.” 


Miss Lily of Fort Garzy. 


contrast 
I have 


“T do not quite understand you Sir. Its 


“I bow to you Sir. Mr. Egyptian Port- 
rait has told me of your great knowledge, dating from the 3rd 
millenium B.C. to the present day. He also tells me that you have 
fifteen hundred beautiful reproductions bringing the whole of 
musical history visibly before us.” 
Lord History of Music in Pictures. “Yes, Miss Lily of Fort Garry. 
I have spent a great deal of time over this collection, but I have 
been duly repaid by the kindnesses of my friends, and in their 
hearty commendations of my efforts. May I now pay you my 
respects upon your literary attainments about which I have been 
hearing so much of late? Mr. Johannes Brahms and Lady Stuffed 
Owl are most anxious for an introduction to this illustrious 
lady.” 

Lady Stuffed Owl. “I am delighted to meet you, my dear.” 

Mr. Johannes Brahms. ‘This is indeed an honour.” (Aside to Miss 
Lily of Fort Garry) “Pray let me give you a little warning about 
our good friend Lady Stuffed Owl. Do not be offended if she 
suddendly becomes unbearably sentimental, and then the next 
moment hilariously comical f 


young 


It is just her peculiar nature and if 
you are not familiar with these idiosyncrasies, it is somewhat dis- 
concerting on the first meeting.” 


Miss Lily of Fort Garry. “I am 
indebted to you Mr. Johannes 
Brahms for your thoughtfulness 
on my behalf.” 

Mr. Johannes Brahms. “I should 
very much like to introduce to 
you little Miss Brush Up Your 
French. She is a most charm- 
ing girl. If you would like to 
know anything of the French 
that is spoken every day in 
France she is the best person 
upon whom to call. She would 
be delighted to help you I 
know, because until she really 
becomes acquainted with more 
Canadians she will be ratherlonely. Miss Brush Up Your Fren 
may I introduce to you Miss Lily of Fort Garry.” 

Miss Brush Up Your French. 
Parlez-vous Francais? 

Miss Lily of Fort Garry. ‘Un petit peu.” 
$$ ———$—_— 


Miss Brush Up Your French. ‘Ah! 
vous pres de moi.” 

(A large noise is heard on the other side of the table. The Aldine 
Chap Book Family and The Everyman’s Library Family are getting 
obstreperous. One of the Aldine Chap Book children whispered 
to one of the Everyman’s Library children to look at the funny face 
of Lady Stuffed Owl, and so the joke went around from one child 
to another until there was pandemonium and they had to be excused 
from the table.) 


“mr. JOHANNES BRAHMS| 
cutting the fowl, 


“Comment ca va, Mademoiselle? 


Tres bien cherie. Asseyez- 


With the singing of Auld Lang Syne the happy dinner party 
dispersed. 


The guests present were :— 


Miss Lily of Fort Garry, by Jane Rolyat. $2.00 

Mr. Egyptian Portrait by C. W. Grundy. $2.00 

Lord History of Music in Pictures. $10.00 

Mr. Johannes Brahms by Richard Specht. $6.00 

Lady Stuffed Owl. An Anthology of bad verse. $1.75 

Miss Brush Up Your French, W. G. Hartog. 75c 

The Aldine Chap Books Family. 30c each 
(Only 12 in their family) 

The Everyman Library Family. Cloth 55c; Library 90c; Leather $1. 
(Just imagine! 850 in one family!!) 


Any of our guests would be delighted to entertain you in your own 
home. The slight cover charge, as you will see, is necessary to defray 


the expense of their stay. You will meet them at any of the large 
booksellers or at 


J. M. DENT & SONS LIMITED | 


Aldine House, 224 Bloor St. West, TORONTO 5 
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as most lives have spots in them that 
slip into the sordid. 

And curiously enough these spots 
appear where you do not expect them, 
and the murdered night-club girl is in 
her generous Irish heart the loveliness 
of the piece. For she is one of those 
who bears no malice to anyone, and 
whose last act in life was the indica- 
tion of her character. It is also the 
last line of the story, which shows 
what Bromfield thought himself of 
Rosie. She locked the lover whose 
kindness had been the only kindness 
she had known from men securely in 
one room of her apartment, and hid 
the key in her cold cream. So, she 
was the only one murdered, though 
both of them came into the intention 
of the raging husband. 

The women of the story go up and 
down in a scale of degrees of woman- 
liness. Rosie is the peak, and at the 
foot is the precise successful intellec- 
tual actress Janie, who schemes her- 
self unemotionally into a comfortable 
marriage when she sees she is begin- 


ning to go down on the stage. A wo- 
man who gives nothing. Between 


them is Mrs. Towner the wife of Ros- 
ie’s lover and Mrs. Wintringham who 
takes Mrs. Towner’s lover from her. 
Mrs. Towner is the woman of small 


emotional capacity caught in some- 
thing too big for her, and Mrs. Win- 


tringham is the calm mysterious ad- 
venturous woman who would only be 
emotionally roused by an exceptional 
man. She was lucky enough to meet 
him. 


Against the emotions of these wom- 


Ask Your Bookseller 


Ask your bookseller to show you 
“The Gulf of Years’? by Watson 


Griffin, a handsomely bound vol- 
ume of over four hundred pages 
particularly 


suitable for Christ- 
mas, birthday or wedding pres- 
ents. Highly commended by lead- 
ing reviewers in the United King- 
dom as well as in Canada. Book- 
sellers can order through Long- 
mans, Green & Company, Uni- 
versity Avenue, Toronto. 


Canadiana 


AND 


Americana 


New Catalogue Now Ready 


Dora Hood’s Book Room 


720 Spadina Ave., Toronto 4, 
Canada. 


A Note in Music 
By ROSAMOND LEHMANN 
Author of “‘Dusty Answer” 


[JERE at last is the long expected 
and eagerly awaited successor 
to “Dusty Answer,” the book which 
was hailed as “the most striking 
first novel of this generation.” The 
scene this time is an industrial town 
in the north of England; the princi- 
pal characters two married couples, 
respectable, middle-aged, and pro- 
vincial, The town is visited by two 
very modern young people: Hugh 
ad Clare. They mean no harm, 
but by merely being their own 
charming selves they all but destroy 
the wedded happiness of these poor 

rovincials, who buzz about them 
Fike moths around a candle. In the 
end, Hugh and Clare return to 
London, and the two couples 
resume their humdrum lives. $2.00. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
musson, toronto 
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LOUIS BROMFIELD 
From an etching by Arthur Hawkins, 
Jr. 


en the men move in and out of the 
story, as they do mostly in life. 
They too are arranged in a scale 
from strength in the man who could 
discard his lady mistress and marry 
an adventuress because of her 
strength, to the weakness of the young 
lad whom the actress married. 
But none of them schemers or 
naggers. They much better 
showing than the women. Which may 
be Bromfield’s opinion of life. Oral 
would be a pleasant opinion for any 
Even one who could not see so 
clearly into human motivation, or 


write so well about it as Louis Brom- 


rich 
are 


make a 


man. 


field does. 
e 


Follow the Sun 


ROUND-THE-WORLD ADVEN- 
TURE,” by Alton Ketchum; Far- 
rar & Rinehart; Oxford University 
Press, Toronto; 295 pages; $4.00. 


“A 


By L. L. FORBES 


agile KETCHUM, undergraduate 
+ % of Yale and versed in the lore of 
and distant lands suddenly 
feels the urge to travel far and wide, 
to see for himself—in a word the 
wanderlust is upon him. His friend, 
Ernest Thwaites, is intrigued and they 


strange 


set out together. Funds are low so 
they cross the Atlantic in a cattle 
boat as ‘“‘valets to Canadian steers’’. 
A mode of travel not unknown to Ca- 
nadian students 

Ketchum has the technique of the 
professional gate-crasher and a fine 
nose for a story. He has the sixth 


sense that makes him walk right into 
the place where a story is sure to be. 
The gift 
imagination 


of words is his also, and an 
that finds the the 
poetry the picture in all that he sees 
They do England 
Arriving in Paris on 
the eve of Bastille Day, they see the 
city en féte; and after a hectic month 
depart the very hour that the Sultan 
ef Morocco entrains Ar- 
rived in Venice a great Fascisti de- 
monstration and parade is on. They 
arrived in Geneva the day that Ger- 
many was received into the League 
of Nations; “when Aristide Briand’s 
classic speech of welcome with its 
sonorous phrases reverberated through 
the halls”. 

Spain proves to be a land of glam- 
our and beauty—‘“Carcassone and the 
centuries roll back!” Barcelona means 
eastanets, swaying dancers and fine 
voices, quite like Carmen. Algiers 
fascinates. “Carthage the city of blood 
and bronze, of selfish schemes and vast 


story, 


and he sees much. 
in two weeks! 


for home. 






daring, of sacrificial horror and re- 
splendent brilliance. She was as real 


to me as a modern metropolis”. After 
Carthage Rome seemed hostile 
ground! 

Jerusalem, the Holy, has a small 


frame station and Ford cars! Not 
much that savoured of the sacred or 
the mystic in this prosaic entrance. 
Ketchum secured a room by the help 
of a policeman. It had a window that 
faced the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, and a Picture Palace, then show- 
ing “The lost World”, to the evident 
pleasure of the gaping Arabs. Farther 
along was Gehenna, still fearsome, the 
Mount of Olives, Gethsamene! So much 
that is modern and out of the picture. 

The world famous dives and dens 
of Port Said and Cairo are stupid 
places, filled with drunken, maudlin 
men! 


To enter the ruins at Karnak the. 
gateman asked ten dollars, not having 
ten dollars to spend was no deterrent 
to the author, and that makes another 
story. Among the tombs and ruins he 
wanders alone in the moonlight, ab- 
sorbing its beauty, feeling its great- 
ness. The great names of Seti, Amen- 
hotep, Thotmes, Rameses, Amenophis, 
Taharka, Shishet, they too are ruins. 
“The hours passed————Suddenly the 
gathered forces of beauty and half- 
interpreted significance pressing close 
upon this mighty moonlit pile rolled 
down upon me like a cataract. I felt 
Karnak. Here generation after gener- 
ation had reached toward that Pow- 
er beyond the stars. In few places in 
the earth can men have striven up 
more nobly, and in still fewer have 
they climbed so high!” 

Then on to India—‘‘Delhi is vastly 
confusing, the pace through the cen- 
turies has been too furious’. The 
Parsee Towers are loathsome places. 
But not with the mind of a Katherine 
Mayo does this young man approach 
India. He does not probe for her 
nor hunt for pestilential spots, 
rather with a mind tuned+to her 
greatness and beauty. A better way 
perhaps. Of the bathers in the sacred 
water of the Ganges, he chants, “Radi- 
ant, glorified, saved, the glad certain- 
ty hung over the river like a cloud of 
incense and was reflected in the eyes 
of the newly immersed—saved! Here 
was a tapestry of terrific emotional 
appeal—thousands of human beings 
were at that moment reaching the 
climax of their lives. Hindu, Christian, 
Mohammedan, who could 
moved.” 


sores 
but 


be un- 


The trip to China as a workaway on 
a freighter its diversions. En 
route he meets Liu, a young Buddhist 
monk and to him becomes Kat Yun 
he enjoys Lui’s hospitality in 
the Monastery of Universal Salvation 
at Puto Shan which the poets 
called The Gateway to the 
Throne of God, and “the gateway is 
widest in the moonlight”. The 
names cause one to think furiously 


has 


Later 


have 
Very 


very 


Straying from the _ beaten 
brings plenty of adventure. 
does not permit the reviewer to more 
than mention chapters with such 
promising names as Millions of Gods; 
where the Map ends; On the Up ana 
Up. 


path 
But space 


Description is his meat. Unlike Cae- 
sar who came, saw and conquered, he 
came saw and was captivated. The 
beauty, the witchery, the glamour of 
the East got under his skin. He ab- 
sorbed it and like the Psalmist having 
the pen of a ready writer, he has 
passed it on, sometimes in very beauti- 
ful language. The last half of the 
book is much the more interesting 
both for style and material. 
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MACMILLAN’S 
Selection 


for 
October 


To Be Published Shortly 
LATE SPRING 


by Peter Donovan 
(P. O’D.) 


Every reader of Saturday Night 
will rejoice at the thought of a nove! 
by the inimitable P. O’D. Thi 
brilliant book will fully measure up t 
expectations. $2.00 


il 
The Wanderer of T 
e . 
Liverpool 

by John Masefield “YE 

A book by the Poet Laureate is \ 

an event! Here, he relates the rk 
true and dramatic story of the 
supposedly unlucky ship whose 
beauty and misfortunes he cele- 


brated in his poem ‘‘The Wan- 
derer’’. $3.50 


The PORTRAIT 
of a DOG sare 








by Mazo de la Roche — 
of * uni 
The author of “Jalna” here dra fo 
a picture of that friendship surpassing Ae ci 
love which exists between dog and to 
master. It is the portrait of Bunty w backs 
for ten momentous years was Miss strags 
la Roche’s constant companion. $2.‘ ixt 
. . . t} 
Economic Prosperity in ‘'* 
°*,? . as \ 
the British Empire "9 
by Stephen Leacock ane 
A_ brilliant and provocative the 


book which has aroused comment 
in cenegepers throughout the afte 
British Empire. ‘‘All who take 

an intelligent interest in politics 
should read it'—-London Daily ae 
Express. $2. 


The YOKE of LIFED™ : 


by Frederick Philip Grove 











\ vivid future of the Canadia and th 
settlers’ homesteads—symbolizing 
striving of thwarted youth towar The 
finer way of living. By the aut omme 
of “Our Daily Bread’’, etc. $2. 
’ and re 
, = the stc 
A Martyr’s Folly =... 
by M. Constantin-Weyer teen he 
By the renowned author of “‘A author’ 
Man Scans His Past’’, this is a 
novelized biography of Louis 
Riel, the Western rebel, done in : 
the modern manner. $2. a 
rt 


The MYSTERIOUS « 
UNIVERSE >? 


aris h 
by Sir James Jeans 16 
A non - technical descriptior 
present day physics and astronc te 
This is, in many ways, a_ seque , 
“The Universe Around Us.” $1. S ; 
st 





Number oes 
by Tobias Dantzig, Ph. D. ce | 


In vivid chapters, the author 





unfolds the evolution of the me to 

modern number concept for the jisappoi 

lay reader. $3.50. es 
pr 


FAMOUS — >>: 
SHIPWRECKS 



















ive 
by Captain Frank H. Shau edly un 
The tragic adventures of ships the long 
and new. Martin Burrell in the‘Ottawfiher ut 
Journal” says: “If you are an excita so 
person this would not be a good be F OV 
read just before going to bed.”’ $3.75 BRR!e may 
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Illustration from ‘‘Years of Grace” 


The Gay Nineties 


“YEARS OF GRACE” by Margaret 
Ayr Barnes; Houghton Mifflin- 
rhomas Allen, Toronto; 581 
ges; Price $2.00. 
By CLAIRE KEEFER 
the pages of her leisurely 


NTO 
, mance ‘‘Years of Grace,’’ Mar- 
Ayr Barnes has sketched with 


a skillful and experienced hand the 
unfolding and developing of the soul 


of girl from the age of fourteen 
to fifty-four. With Chicago as a 
ground from the time it was a 
gling village until it became the 
sixth largest city in the world and 


to the accompaniment of such tunes 
as ‘ After the Ball’’ and ‘‘Daisy Bell,’”’ 
the story extends through all the 
social and industrial upheavals of 
the last four decades. Patterned 
after life itself and with a blending 
of imour and understanding one 


sees, through the sane and penetrat- 
ing eves of the author, the events be- 
fore and after the Great War, that 
resulted in the unbridgeable gulf 
that exists between this generation 
and the last. 


The story concerns Jane Ward, the 
ommonplace daughter of prosperous 
and respectable people, who when 
the story opens is experiencing her 

t love affair. At the age of seven- 

en her parents, with the undisputed 
uuthority of all Victorian parents, 

to let her marry ‘‘Andre,”’ a 
arming French boy who is study- 
ng art, and forbid them to see each 
other or write until Jane is twenty- 
ne, but before Andre for 
Paris he promises Jane that when the 
years are up he will write, and 

she still feels the same he will 
to her. During that time his 
develops and just at the time 


leaves 


to be awarded the Prix de 

me he writes and explains that it 

uld be impossible for him to 

such an honour but he will 

me to her the next year. Hurt and 
jisappointed because at the end of 


ir probation he prefers an honour 
er love she marries Stephen 
a splendid capable boy, and 
ives low smoothly and content- 

edly until at thirty-six Jane feels 
the longing for the romance, that in 


Carver 


her youth, was denied her, realizing 
that however beautiful and alluring 
sie may be to others, to Stephen she 


“plain Jane.’’ Into the mon- 
of her life, comes Jimmy 
a charming mixture of gypsy, 





r, and musician whose purpose 

ife is to seek not the fruits of 
perience but experience itself. She 
sswept off her feet, but with that 
enduring power, not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness” she re- 
bounces him and through the incom- 
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prehensible perversity of this nature 
he enlists with the German Army 
and is eventually killed at the Marne. 

By this time Jane’s children are 
grown up and, according to the 
spirit of the age, which takes noth- 
ing serioucly but the preservation of 
the light touch, they marry thought- 
lessly before the war and are casu- 
ally divorced after 
signed. 

But Jane and Stephen continue in 
their serene happiness, the surface of 
their lives scarcely ruffled by the 
storms that have so stirred the 
depths of others and ‘‘with that re- 
spect for the spoken word that is the 
surest safeguard against disaster,”’ 
they are spared life’s many 
illusionments.’ 

The interest is sustained through- 
out the 581 pages by the perfect con- 
tinuity of the writing rather than 
through any dramatic suspense, for 
although plenty of things happen, 
nothing really moves one, nor are 
any of the characters very interest- 
ing or appealing. It is a carefully 
constructed, smoothly written, and 
suavely executed piece of fiction and 
though, uninspired, is invested with 
a clean sweet beauty, that is like a 


‘Armistice is 


dis- 


freshening breeze after the ultra 
sophisticated, introspective novel 


with which we have been surfeited 
and one feels grateful that after all, 


the world is normal, people are 
wholesome, and life is sweet. 
~ 
A Glamorous 
Canvas 
“THE GENTLEMAN FROM AMER- 
ICA”, by Polan Banks; Cape-Nel- 


son, Toronto; 439 pages; $2.00. 
By T. D. RIMMER 


_ this richly imaginative novel 
Polan Banks takes rank as one of 
the foremost romanticists of modern 
times. His book is one of the most 
vivacious and charming novels that 
have appeared for many a day. Whence 
Mr. Banks obtains his Gallic outlook— 
and style—is a mystery. He is, of 
course, cosmopolite. But this novel of 
his is instinct with an 
French joie de a gay acceptance 
of love and quick transitions from 
gaiety to tragedy possible only to one 
imbued with the French spirit 

“The Gentleman from America” 
achieves two triumphs within its co- 
The first is a fascinating story 
of ill-starred The second is 
a vivid re-creation of America’s Grand 
Old Man, Benjamin Franklin, during 
his ambassadorial stay in France. 

Out of a rather sordid love affair 
and from a character history has made 
unsympathetic, Mr. Banks has woven 
a tale that pulsates with high ro- 
mance. Temple Franklin was the na- 
tural son of Benjamin Franklin’s na- 
tural son, William Fay, the Franklin 
authority, makes Temple a fop, with 
little to recommend him. Mr. Banks, 
however, takes “Franklinet”, as 
known in France, 
makes him the protagonist of 
book. While history not agree 
with this high handed procedure it is 
a certainty that book lovers will not 
complain, for the result is a glamorous 
tale that is fascinating from beginning 
to end. 

France just prior to the Revolution 
is re-created in this book. Louis 
Seize, Marie-Antoinette and colorful 
personages such as Voltaire, Mirabeau, 
Mesmer, Beaumarchais, Paul Jones 
and our old friend, Cagliostro, stroll 
through the pages. “Franklin's Flirts,” 


essentially 
vie, 


vers. 


lovers. 


Temple is and 
the 


may 
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Outstanding Books 
of the New Season 


Fiction, Biography and Travel 
From Authors of Note 


‘BRIGHT NEW FICTION 


Jeffery Farnol 
OVER THE HILLS 


In the stirring period of the Jacobite uprising is set the 
Stage for the newest Farnol tale. If you liked 
you will surely like this one $2.00 


By the Author of The Broad Highway 


aT 3 


the others 


Harold Bell Wright 
EXIT 


This, the first Wright novel in three years, 


te 
Gorare the multitudinous Harold Bell Wrigh 


a type 
admirer 


Ridgwell Cullum 


THE TREASURE OF BIG 
WATERS 


story of the north since the days of 
this is one of the stirring yarns of the 
with all the Cullum characteristics. $2.00 


“ OVER ° 
" THE HILLS = Said to be the best 
By Jeffery Farnol Jack London, 


season, done 








Edith J. Archibald 








male THE TOKEN 
Joseph C. Lincoln / Cape Breton Island furnishe 
Sennen - A oie’ Bese va eee t 
af » § sh rmer 5 $ 
BLOWING 2 i5 middle of the last. centtry 
CLEAR acaR i 
The quaint Cape Cod folk ls Edgar Wallace 
acre a wholesome, en 


story of life among 
the Atlanti sea-coast folk 


w THE LADY OF 
re) BS nis 








JOSEPH C. LINCOLN Wallace breaks out again in one of 
. those remarkable mystery stories 
which make him perhay he world’s 

best-selling author $2.00 


Robert W. Chambers 


THE RAKE AND THE George Gibbs 


All Chambers’ fictional gifts centre in a THE FIRE 

historical novel. This time, centered in the W 

bbe of 1812 in a section we in Canada ITHIN 
know very little of, New Orleans and the Against the ba 
a Coast, | wit! Andrew Jackson as a leading ground of modern life 
gure. $2.50 “4 





on the outskirts of 
a great city Mr 
ve a Gibbs builds the 
Cecil Roberts ee a 
ica. aicadeal who faced a difficult 
HAVANA BOUND Problem and. won 
‘ “é . through to. spiritua 
A romance lantic with mystery, ad 5 5 
venture and thr running all through its happiness 








A. P. Herbert 
WATER GYPSIES 


The stor f the efforts of Jane and her family, who live pictur 


in West London, to lift themselves to the “‘higher’’ 


NEW GENERAL 
LITERATURE 
Richard E. Byrd 

LITTLE AMERICA 


Antarcti 1 illus- 


esquely on a barge 
life. $2.00 










ecent Byrd Expedition te 







Emil Ludwig 
THREE TITANS 


A. D. Belden 
GEORGE WHITEFIELD: 
























Michelange Rembrandt, Beethoven, handled THE AWAKENER 
as only this master biographer can handle 
iographical themes. $3.50 Dr. Belden, the English preacher and litter 
ateur, is exceedingly well-known in Canada 
for his articles on current religious themes 
‘ in one or two of the religious journals. His 
Arthur W eigall treatment of Whitefield will be refreshing as 
eS well as informative and will have a strong 
NERO bearing on the present-day religious situation 
in England as in America 3.56 
The casual reader will find a readable story 


in this frank and really exciting volume. $3.50 


Andre Maurois 
BYRON 








COLLECTED VERSE Maurois handles the dazzling and difficult 

subject with wit and penetration and presents 

Here is a new issue of all Service’s verse im rather a new picture of the frequently con 
one volume. Cloth $3.00, Lambskin, $4.50 demned master of English letters. $5.9) 





See These at Your Bookseller's 
See TJ} y 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


Canada’s Pioneer Publishers - - - 
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the bevy of old and not so old ladies 


that circled round Benjamin Franklin, 


also grace the book. Mr. Banks even 
records Franklin’s playful habit of 


kissing the necks of these ladies, 
though he neglects to give Franklin’s 
ingenious explanation which was that 
“Kissing of lips or cheeks is not the 
Mode here; the first is reckoned rude; 
the other may rub off the paint.” 

In the course of the 
found to include the 
texts of Franklin's 
Young Man” and the long suppressed 
“Speech of Polly 

His period in France as Ambassador 
was probably the happiest in Frank- 
still 
on intrigues in the cause of his coun 
try, still worked unremittingly to keep 


book room is 
unexpurgated 


“Advice to a 


Baker”’. 


lin’s stormy career. He carried 


intact the bonds which held France 
and the new Republic together. Yet 
although in many quarters of the 


United States his name was anathema 
and enemies tore at his reputation, he 
had his feet 
he went he was feted 

in political suspicion 
raise a questioning but 
bane personality of the man rendered 


Everywhere 
Now and then 
would 
the ur 


France at 


circles, 


head 


its venom harmless and Franklin 
would be left to enjoy his retreat at 
Passy and to frequent the society of 


“Franklin’s Flirts.” 

Mr. Banks does not dwell on the pol- 
Patriarch’s stay in 
Franklin’s 


itical side of the 


France. He does mention 
Grand Mastership of the French Nine 
founded by 


appearances 


Sisters Lodge of Masons, 
Helvetius, 
did Franklin 
association with the famous Junto and 
the American Masons But through 
the medium of Temple Franklin, who 
grandfather, we 


which to all 


as much good as did his 


is secretary to his 





greatness of the man, 
French 


get the essential 
tolerant 
mental 
Rousseau joined hands with Voltaire 


his recognition of 


graces, his make-up in which 

Grand as the Patriarch is, he is sub- 
ordinate in this book to the love story 
of Temple Franklin and Blanche Cail 
lot. History gives a 


different relation 


of the facts of this amour but one 
forgets that, in the unfolding of the 
story which brings two lovers from 


obscurity and makes of their love an 
idyll 


strike a 


tenderness 


romance and 
clear 


modern fiction 


whose 


high, note seldom 
achieved in 

This novel, gay, witty and slightly 
scandaleaur as it is, is one of the 


most appealing romances ever written 


| 






























Tiny Carteret 


By “SAPPER” 


OLONEL GILLSON (who spent 

life at a desk in the Home 
Office) thus explained the techni- 
que of big-game hunting to amiable, 
enormous “Tiny” Carteret: “First 
you get a nice tree and in that tree 
you build yourself a place where 
you can sit. Then you get a goat 
and put it on the ground not far 
from the tree. Then you wait for 
the tiger to come and feed. And 
then you shoot the tiger... 
perhaps.” A pretty idea, only 
“Tiny” found that he was to be the 
goat, and five other goats before 
him had been found stone dead. 
But authority, in the person of 
Ronald Standish, was out to get 
that tiger; and in the lair, sure 
enough, Standish found “Tiny,” the 
goat. And the goat wasn’t dead... 
quite! $2.00 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
musson, toronto 
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LIAM O’FLAHERTY 


Author of ‘‘Two Years” reviewed in 
last week’s issue of ‘‘Saturday Night’’. 


modern. It 
tradition. It 


by a stems from a great 


shows that its author is 


a splendid craftsman possessing rare 
imaginative gifts. Mr. Banks is still 
in his middle twenties. He may owe 


a debt to Bernard Fay but his mastery 
of detail and brilliant evocation prove 
slight debt 
future 


it is a and augur well 


for the 


Add Willy Pogany 


“RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM”, 
Edward FitzGerald 
Willy 
Crowell; 


trans. by with 
Pogany: 
Ariston Pub- 


12 colour plates; $5.00 


illustrations by 
Thomas Y. 
lishing Co., 

By F. L: DE N. 8C0OTT 


the 
connoisseur and the bibliophile is 


F particular interest to book 


the edition of the “Rubaiyat” of Omar 


Khayyam illustrated by the versatile 


Willy Pogany, that Pied Piper among 
artists who has to his credit etchings, 
murals, paintings, stage design and 
settings, costume design, caricatures 
and illustrations in one hundred and 
twelve children’s books! In addition 
to the coloured illustrations in the 
“Rubaiyat,” the text is enlivened by 
numerous vignettes in black on gold 
and conventional flower motifs in 
stencil 


In this volume are given the first and 


fourth translations of the “Rubaiyat” 


from the original and a critical intro 


duction by George Saintsbury, in 


which other translations by various 
authorities are compared and, to some 
analyzed. This the 


somewhat flavour 


degree, gives to 


book a esoteric 
which is highly appealing to scholars 
The two translations, side by side, in 
and offer interesting 
side-lights on Fitzgerald: the first one 
is far more “‘literary” than the fourth 
while the fourth, the most popular of 
all the translations, seems more phil- 
osophical and is said to be nearer, in 
spirit, to the original Persian. 

For the majority of book collectors 
interest centers around the illustra- 
tions. Willy Pogany has captured the 
spirit of the poem and interpreted it 


vite comparison 


with artistic perception heightened by 
Oriental The 
particularly pleasing to Western eyes 
the Occidentalizing of 
the East is presented 


suavity paintings are 
by virtue of 
Eastern scenes: 
not as the East actually is but as the 
East would seem to the West in all its 
glamour, its splendour and its volup 
tuousness tempered by a Western sug 
and chastity 


estion of restraint 


Willy Pogany has been accepted as 
one of the few great illustrators in 
the world. There is little doubt that 


his work will, in time, be grouped with 


that of wel known artists of the past. 
His Ter-centenary murals in Wana- 
maker’s, the murals in the Children’s 
Theatre in New York, the scenes and 
costumes for the Fokine Ballet, the 
Thunder Bird, Sumurun and the Magic 
Melody are masterpieces. 
The outstanding characteristics of his 


considered 
work are an acute sense of colour, a 
curious blend of delicacy and vigour, 
an unusual sense of the purely decor- 
ative combined with that rara avis the 


seventh sense: the sense of the approp- 


riate. 
a 
A Castle Comedy 
“CASTLE GAY,’ by John Buchan; 
Musson Book Company, Ltd., To- 
ronto; 320 pages; price, $2.00 


By JEAN GRAHAM 


TO A quiet Scottish countryside a 

newspaper magnate of Northcliffe 
type returns to his boyhood home, 
only to become entangled in a series 
of absurd complications. Through 
a mistake, he is kidnapped and finds 


himself a prisoner in the Back House 


of the Garroch, instead of being in 
his own Highland home of Castle 
Gay. A body of madcap students 
have merely mistaken him for one 
of their own number—and great is 
the wrath of magnate Craw. During 
his captivity, he learns a few lessons 
in humility, and emerges from his 


trials, a sadder, if not a wiser man. 
Every undignified mischance that can 
befall a pompous citizen falls to his 
lot. Every unpleasantness which 


mischievous students can inflict upon 


a man who has no sense of humour 
is known to the man who has com- 
mitted the sin of ‘‘putting on side” 
and announcing himself as ‘very 


We do not find ‘‘Castle 
stimulating as 
“Thirty-Nine 


But it is good, wholesome fare 


prominent.” 
“Green- 
Steps.”’ 


Gay” as 
mantle”’ or 
like 
and a dash of 
bramble jelly. 
chan’s stories always hold the 
interest and ‘‘Castle 
even if we sigh in Vain 


a scone orange mar- 


malade or John Bu 
read- 
er’s Gay” is no 


exception 
for that café in Constantinople which 


the heroes of ‘“Greenmantle’’ im- 
mortalized. Craw is worth meeting, 
even if he is a hypocrite and the 
prince of Pharisees Jaikie MeCunn 
is a delightful person, and the foot- 
ball match in the first chapter, in 
which Jaikie distinguishes himself 
is a Homeric contest. If you have 


suffered much from the messy mod- 


ern novelists who have Freud on the 
brain, you will enjoy a week-end at 
“Castle Gay 

* 


Rare Books 


‘'T°HE Department of 

the British Museum 
lately presented with an 
of Oliver Goldsmith 
ed but is 


Manuscripts in 
has been 
autograph 
which is undat 
have been writ- 
1770. It 
in reply to a letter from 
his younger brother Maurice inform- 
ing him that his late uncle, the Rev. 
Contarine, had left him a 
and its notable feature 

characteristic gener 


known to 
the 
written 


ten in early part of 


Was 


Thomas 
legacy of £15, 
is Goldsmith's 
osity 

Although when telling 
an honorary 


Maurice of 
the 
King he writes, “Honors to one in my 
situation are something like ruffles 
that wants a shirt,’ he 
nevertheless places his legacy entire- 


appointment by 


to a man 


ly at the disposal of his ‘‘dear wor- 
thy relations at Kilmore. Whether 
they or you may think the whole 


necessary to fit you out 


or whether 
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our ‘poor sister Johnson may not 
want the half I leave entirely to their 
and your discretion.” 

On the back of the letter Maurice 
acknowledges the receipt of the 
money, giving the date February 24, 


1770. Goldsmith’s autographs are 
not numerous, and command high 
prices in the saleroom.,. 
* 
more than a century and a 


i IS 
half,” says the London “Obsery- 


er’, “‘since Fanny Burney, the self. 
educated daughter of Dr. Charle 
Burney, keeping for her owy 
amusement that immortal Diary 9; 
which a few manuscript pages sur 
vived to be competed for in a 
the other day by the 
world of bibliophiles. 

“On June 20 the original of the 
portrait engraved as the frontispiece 
of her works was sold at Christ 
We could well have 


was 





room whole 


e 


dispensed with 
the large leghorn hat with its lofty 
_ trimming of ruched and looped pink 
ribbon in three tiers which hides tog 
much of her broad, intelligent brow. 
and the luxuriant hair which falls jp 
powdered ringlets on her shoulders. 
But the true lover’s knot of pink rip. 
bon which gives the finishing touch 
to the fichu of her white muslin 
dress is a different matter altogethe; 
If she wore it in the presence of 
friend, Dr. Johnson, who simp) 
could not put ‘Evelina’ from m 


he would, without a doubt, have t 
her he could not take his eves o 

“The artist 
ward Burney, of 
work, both as a 


was her cousin, Ed 


whose _ brilliant 
portrait painter and 
illustrator, there are 
in the South 


many exampl 
Museun 
Cousin Edwards was one of the thre; 
admitted to the secret of ‘Evelin 
It was he who surreptitious 
brought her the publisher's p 
for correction 
addressed: 


Kensington 


contained in a p 
‘Mr. Grafton. To be 
at the Orange Coffee Room till « 
for.’ 
“There never Was a more 
thar 


have been a 


tionate and united family 


Burneys It must 
of love for Edward to paint the pi 
trait of delightful m 


Charles 


Fanny's 
father, Dr. 


doctor’s robes, holding a roll of 


Burney, i 


sic in his right hand.’’ 
e 


New Books 


fall list of 
Ltd., 


The 
lishers, 


the Graphi 
follo 


includes the 
GENERAL 
‘A Handbook of 
ture’, by V. B 
‘Modern 


Canadian L 
Rhodenizer 


Canadian Poetry’, ¢ 


by N. A. Benson 
FICTION 
‘The Man Child’, by Grace B 


burn. 
‘Private Fergus 
by Will R. Bird. 
‘The Raven’s Feathers’, by Dv 


Timothy Clar 


Carey. 
‘The Two Decanters’, by D 
Clark 
e 
Gunnery Officer—‘‘See that man 
that bridge three miles over there 
Gunner—“Yes, sir.” 
Officer—‘“Let him have a cou 


75’s in the eye. 
Gunner—‘Which eye, si) 
and Navy Journal. 
e 
“What 
summer?” 


time do you get up 
“As soon as the first ray of t 
comes in 


window.’ 
“Isn’t that rather early?” 
“No. My room faces west.”/ 
borough Herald. 


my 
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RARE BOOKS 










BOOKS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 


The Albert Britnell Book Shop 


NEW AND OLD 


765 YONGE STREET 





Inexpensive First Editions 
Monthly catalogues on request. 
Special Offer: Galsworthy’s 
“Modern Comedy’’—First issue 
vith misprint. Mint S 2. 


TREMAYNE, KNEBWORTH, ENGLAND 









D. MILLER 


on Road, Kilburn, London N.W.6. 


I Catalogues of Modern First 
Books, Autograph Letters of Literary 
ies, etc., mailed free on_ request.  Spe- 
Fine Condition. A New Catalogue Issued 
Month Post free. 


TELEGRAMS MILIBRA KILB LONDON. 


(Eng.) 
Editions, 


9 Lyn 





‘MODERN ENGLISH 
FIRST EDITIONS 


ite for catalogue—gratis 


BERTRAM ROTA, 


| 
| 
| 76a Davies St., London W.1. 


new 


Eng. 








> ‘ 
MYERS & CO.., 
102 New Bond Street, 
| London, W.1. England. 
Invite inspection of their large stock of Fine and 
wks, choice Prints, early Maps, Illus 
‘Manureripts, etc. 


Catalogues malied free on request. 


AMERICANA 


Pamphlets, MSS., 
Maps of all parts 
| P al Economy 
HENRY STEVENS SON & STILES 
9 Great Russell Street (Opposite the British 
| Museum) London, W.C.!. England. 
CATALOGUES ON 


Decorative Col- 
World Books 


Maps 
of the 


APPLICATION 


| ( UR catalogues of modern first 

editions and of early printed 
books, old medicine, science, etc., 
are sent post-free on request. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI 


30 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. Eng. 








That Book You Want! 


Poyles hold 2,000,000 of the best books (new. 
eoond- hand, out-of-print) om all subjects. Rare 
Books, First Editions, Sets of Authors. Twenty- 
‘ve departments. Write for catalogue 34A (free) 
outlining requirements and interests. Books sent 
mn rova 


FOYLES, Charing Cross Rd., 
London, Eng. 











th A. ALLEN & CO. | 


16 GRENVILLE ST., BRUNSWICK SQ., | 
LONDON W.C.1. ENGLAND 


DEALERS IN 


RARE BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS 


OLD AND MODERN, 
SPORT AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


Special new catalogue sent Free on request. 












TORONTO 


McLeish and Sons, Booksellers 


17 HOUGHTON STREET, ALDWYCH, 


CATALOGUE _No. 55, 


1150 Items. 


centuries, 


and 18th centuries, and 


Presses. 


LONDON, ENG 


October, 1930, containing 
Books printed in the 15th and 16th 
Early English Books of the 16th, 17th 
books from Famous 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MAJOR HARTLEY CLARK 


West 


is shortly 








Chiltington, Pulborough, 
Sussex, Eng., 


esting catalogue of 


Rare Books & First Editions 


of 16th to 20th century in fine 


Free 


Apply 





OLD & MODERN 
BOOKS 


Lists Gratis 


collectors state. 


on request to all genuine 
collectors. 
now for an early copy on 


issue. 


STANLEY CROWE, 
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las that 
strange ladies in the park we shall 
be run in by the police. 
are 
would 

that we 
recognizing 
withstanding, 
happily thanks to our “slave 
tality’’ 


exchanging our 
Gandhi and his 
as Mr. 
curs to us. 
share our stoic calm. 
furiates him. It 


issuing another most inter- 
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The Bridge, 





—And All That 


(Continued from Page 2) 
if we accost beautiful but 
Again there 
obligations which we 
cheerfully shelve; customs 
continue to observe whilst 
their inanity. Yet, not- 
we rub along quite 
men- 
pro- 


social 


save for an occasional 


fane outburst when we see our Dill 
for 


provements. 


the new sewers and road im- 
Somehow the idea of 
lot for that of Mr. 
“blithe’’ companions 
Douglas calls them, never oc- 
Mr. Douglas does not 


In fact it in- 


makes him write 
books, disgruntled books like this 
one which resembles nothing so 


much as a collection of letters writ- 
ten by irate old colonels to the 
“Times’’, Let us hope that Mr. 
Douglas will keep on being infuriat- 
ed because so far he has _ only 
scratched the surface of our Western 
degeneracy. 


Work and Joy 


(Continued from Page 2) 
about one sixth of the total overseas 
investments. The third period, 1880- 
1914, shows a great change as the 
movement is by this time preponder- 
antly towards the Empire. Why so 
late? Why develop other countries 
first? Did England then build up 
competition for herself and her 
goods? If so she is now reaping the 
fruits of her policy of laissez-faire. 

In dealing with the future in the 
second part of the work, the author 
has in his policy an integrated tariff 
system, the chief feature of which is 
an Imperial super-tariff to lie on the 
top of any existing one, and to be, 
in each Dominion, under the control 
of that Dominion. He treats Free 
Trade as a worn-out shibboleth; says 
that the natural division of labour 
and cosmopolitanism are a dream; 
that the pesky ‘‘consumer” does not 
exist. The problem of migration is 
properly treated as the problem of 
the landless, jobless emigrant. The 
old process of individual settlement 
is too slow. We must bring land, 
labour and capital together in large 
quantities. The homestead is of no 
use to a city man. In theories of 
migration the ‘agricultural fallacy”’ 
must be left behind. An important 
point made by Professor Leacock is 
that a considerable annual saving in 
interest charges can be effected by 
the use of the credit of the whole 
British Empire. Economy in the use 
of gold can be brought about by in- 
tegration of the currency. Uniform- 
ity in money and measures would 
make for greater unity. The result 
of these financial changes would be 
to attract foreign capital to the 
British Empire. Greater unity in 
intellectual matters is advocated 
quite strongly. Professor Leacock is 
of the opinion that economic integra- 
tion of the British Empire can be 
achieved and a good start might be 

made by an Imperial Economic Con- 

ference passing four resolutions for 
the following purposes: 


1. Creation of a Consolidated 2 scatdeadaanecetotay teniacceeiscoeemtaiacineaeeroes 
Empire Debt. 
2. Reform of Currencies and 


Coinage. 
2. Empire Tariff Revision. 


4. Empire Migration Settlement 


and Development of Resources. 
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The subjects treated in a work of 
this nature are sure to arouse con- 
troversy, especially when the matter 
is approached by a reader with a 
mind made up and firmly rooted 
prejudices. Professor Leacock treads 
on qangerous ground when he op- 
poses the political independence of 
the dominions and the transfer to 
them of Crown lands, but he will not 
be surprised by opposition to his 
ideas. The book undoubtedly con- 
tains the germ of a settlement of 
some of the vexatious problems of 
the Empire and if we can get an 
agreement on the central principle 
of utilizing the resources of the 
British Empire to the full, the ques- 


tion of the details can surely be 
settled. The idea is pregnant with 
possibilities and the book full of 


interest to those having the welfare 


of the Empire at heart. 


° . 
Futility 
By VIOLET MAW 
A woman’s voice singing— 
Beauty a living thing 
Making sounds of itself 
For its own sake. 


No one to cherish it, 

No one to hold it secure, 

Loveliness throwing itself to the winds 
In a gesture. 


Beauty a sacrifice 

Crucified on a moment 
Swinging to life on a cobweb 
And dropping dead at my feet. 


“IT Was Not 
Indiscreet”’ 


By DOROTHY LIVESAY 


I was not indiscreet 

One moment, but for many: 
A confidence, I thought 
Need never cost a penny. 


I was not indiscreet 
Courageous, brazen lie! 


I only left discrepancies 


To be remembered by. 
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Miss Mole 


By E. H. Young 


Miss Mole did not mind being 
middle-aged; she was not re- 
sentful of her prolonged spin- 


sterhood; she didn’t even re- 
monstrate with fate because she 
was the family skeleton of afflu- 
ent relatives. She may, at times 
have been a bit cynical about the 
goodness of her parson employ- 
er. She could not very well 
restrain her mirth at the gradual 
reformation of one of his elders. 
On the whole, however, Miss 
Mole was an honest, straight- 
forward individual; she had 
understanding beyond the aver- 
age; she knew instinctively how 
to meet the requirements of 
friendship and this, probably 
more than anything else, pre- 
vented her from becoming en- 
vious and led her from her well- 
established spinsterhood. 
$2.00 


Lyndesay 


By John Connell 


With an introduction by 
Compton McKenzie 


Martin Lyndesay hated _ his 
school and feared and despised 


Lewis, the school bully. Then 
he met Brian Akers; he was 
told that he was to be sent to 


another school; a new life began 
for Martin. So follows a nar- 
rative of school-boy comrade- 
ship, achievement and mischief. 
A twentieth century Tom 
Brown, quite as refreshingly 
natural and quite as easy read- 
ing. 


$2.00 


Murder 
in the Embassy 


By Diplomat 


As in ‘Murder in the State De- 
partment”, the hero is Dennis 
Tyler. This time he has not 
twelve days, but thirty-six hours 
to find a murderer. Prince Hoji 
has been killed; everything 
points to Lord Robert Murray 
as the criminal. But did he? 
Did he? Dennis Tyler must 
know and it takes all his versa- 
tility, his keen wit, and suave 
complacency to run the mur- 
derer and the plot to earth. 
$2.00 






Two Years 
By Liam O’ Flaherty 


Although it is a true autobi- 
ography, this book reads like 
fiction. With incredible speed 
one journeys from one country 
to another—England, Argen- 
tina, Turkey, Canada, United 
States, and one sees Mr, O’- 
Flaherty in an equally incredible 
variety of jobs——brewery fore- 
man, dishwasher, ship-hand, 
lumber jack, mechanic. His ex- 
periences and adventures in the 
Canadian bush and in Toronto 
and Montreal are both illumin- 
ating and amusing; they are 
rivalled in narrative and descrip- 
tion only with those of New 
England and New York. 


$2.50 





Haxby’s 
Circus 


By Katharine Susannah 
Prichard 


Author of ‘‘Coonardoo”’ 

A bumptious, blustering, pride- 
ful individual who guftawed 
noisily when he was happy and 
stormed blasphemously when he 
was angry—so was old man 
Haxby of “Haxby’s”. He start- 
ed his career as a lion-tamer but 
the boom of his voice was so 
great and the strength of his 
will so overpowering that he 
extended his abilities to a com- 
plete circus. Year in and year 
out he pushed on from one 
Australian town to another and 
his family with him. His Fam- 
ily? He rarely considered them 
as more than his “hands”; Gina 
was a bare-back rider; Lil was 
the beauty; his boys were an- 
imal trainers, and “Ma” Haxby 
was the cashier and wardrobe 
mistress. So was “Haxby’s”, 
“the best little show on the 
road”, until Gina “came a crop- 
per”. From then on the story 
belongs to Gina Haxby and her 
bitter struggle against the fear- 
ful odds that fate thrust upon 
her. 

Miss Prichard has written a power- 
ful story, one that for sheer force 
of character and certainty of back- 


ground outdoes her prize novel, 
“Coonardoo”. 


$2.00 
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The 
Village Book 


By Henry Williamson 


Author of ‘The Pathway’’, ‘‘Tarka 
the Otter’ 


Mr. Williamson has divided his 
book alternating chapter for 
chapter into the dual aspects of 
village life, ‘““The Spirit of the 
Village”, the personalities and 
incidents that make up village 
life; and “Air and Light of the 
Field and Sea”. We quote one 
descriptive passage at random: 
“One frosty night I listened to the 
lap and gurgle of the sea racing at 
the gravel ridges, a faint clamour, 
like staghounds laid on the line ‘of 
the deer, sounded far up in the sky. 
The clamour changed to a trumpet- 
ing, they were coming down; the 
water shook in a net of stars, the 
night was filled with the rush of 
wings. A baying from stretched 
necks; a sudden uprising of frail 
cries from bank to bank, going far 
down into the distance, the harsh 
krark of an uneasy heron. The wild 
geese had flown down from the 
north.” 2.50 


BSS 
GONE TO EARTH 


“Woosh 


Illustrated Edition 


of 
Mary Webb 


Last year the publishers issued 
an edition of “Precious Bane”, 
illustrated by Rowland Hilder. 
It was received with such appre- 
ciation and enthusiasm by the 
thousands of people who have 
enjoyed Mrs. Webb’s books, that 
this year they are issuing illus- 
trated editions of two other of 
her famous tales—‘‘Golden Ar- 
row’, with an introduction by 
G. K. Chesterton, and “Gone to 
Earth”, with an introduction by 
John Buchan. 


The books are illustrated in line 
and in colour by Norman 
Hepple. They are bound in a 
fine quality of green cloth and 
stamped in gold. 


Each book, $2.50 


Cape Limited | 


Harrison Smith 
INC. 



















































Mars 


OR 
The Truth About War 
By Alain 


This is a series of essays on war 
written by the leading French 
essayist of our time. Alain is a 
fearless and independent phil- 
osopher, an ardent pacifist who 
volunteered as a private during 
the Great War and served in 
the artillery for four years. 
“Mars” is not a pacifist pamph- 
let. It is the most profound 
French book on the war, for it 
expresses the mature thoughts 
of a scholar as well as the ob- 
servations of a man of action. 
It should be read alike by up- 
holders of peace or war in order 
to know the truth of war and 
human nature. 


With an Introduction by Denis 
Saurat. $2.50 


Horizon 
By Ken Attiwell 


Mr. Attiwell is a young Mel- 
bourne journalist, and last year 
was a member of the crew of 
the four-masted barque, “Arch- 
ibald Russell”, when she won 
the Grain Race from Australia 
to Europe around Cape Horn. 
In “Horizon”, the author tells 
with rare simplicity and without 
any romantic trimmings, of that 
great adventure. He describes 
his life among the Scandinavian 
and Finnish sailors in the tough 
old  wind-jammer’s _ fo’c’cle. 
With an introduction by Captain 
David Bone. 
$2.50 


Broken 
Earth 


By Maurice Hindus 
Author of “Humanity Uprooted”’ 
This is not just another book on 
Russia. It does not deal with 
the capitals, with Moscow and 
Leningrad. It is the account of 
what Mr. Hindus saw and 
heard seven years ago, when he 
re-visited the village which was 
his birthplace. It deals with the 
peasant, his daily life, his wife 
and children, the village school, 
the Church, the Soviet, the 
Political and Social regeneration 
of the village. 
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